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From the Saine CnunrsToeneR GAZETTE VF Saturday, Nov. 
20, 1784. 


Extracts from the Maroinal notes on the Reverend Mr, Ramſay's 
Etlay, written by his only Friend, 


AGE 4: What a ſoul muſt that be, whoſe finer feelings 
are gratitied in publiſhing erroneous and ungenerous charges 
againſt a communi'y, where he owr:s, he was as happily fituatel 
as imagination could well paint.--Page 6. Miſtaken, exaggerated, 
&c, no credit can ariſe to him from this work. —Fage 8. I na. 
ture in everv page: nothing but faults mentioned, no me» 'ts, 
—Poge 56. Very impertinent, illiberal and unjuſt general reflec- 
11-r,&c,--Pag: 60. Pitiful, abſurd and falſe infinuation,--- Poge 
63, Ir, Ramſay ought to be athamed of fo falſe and grounvlets 
an accuſation,--Page 64. Very unjuſt and very ungenerous charge. 
Fe, tie, Mr. Ramfay, you ough! to bluſh indeed! ifloatured, 
wicked, miſtaken : deſerves puniſhment for ſuch a hhel on ihe 
colony. -P ge 68, Abſurd, nonſenſe, ungenerous and unjuſt, -. - 
Pape 75, »hocking, ungeneruus, falle. Page 77, Falle flinatured, . 
cruel, vrutiſh, This horrid brutith charge is rather worſe than, 
and equally as faiſe as, the falfeſt and the worſt parts of the pure 
lication.---Page 79. Surgeon, manmidwife, and parſon, hed wo 
time to ſtudy planterſþip.---Page 81. Miſrepreſents.-— Page 82, 
None more complained of than medical, &. Ramſay ſhould have 
been ſilent here. --- Page 83. Unjaſt iliberal.--Page 84. Abſurd, 
highly coloured, never known, conducive to bis intimate friends» 
Joſs of bread,---Page 85. Mr. Ramſay ought to be athaned of : 
ſo many aſperſi-ns. -- - Page 84. Sbouid bluth to repeat ſuch cru- - 
elty : general refl-Qtions taiſe.---Page 90. Two p antations one 
in frienaſhip with Ramſay, the other not: there's the d fftrence, - 
Peg 91. I not ſo Hebrous to do credit as to detiint.---Page 
93. A man of ſingula worth, as a member of ſociety, kind and 
humane maſter, the autor lived at variance with him, as he had 
with mary others; he ſwaliowed any illnatured anecdote. and 
diſcharged it with much bile and gall.---Pag: gg. Wenke 
wicked:teſs, ulnature, unjult, illiberal, untruc, at jurd, «grep jVas, » 
m ſrepreſentation.--- Page g7.---miſtake to be laughed at, net 
true.---Page 98 Ifall fo ..caithy, how came the acctior t + have 
a. large a:cuunt againitthe ne-rs, ſuome hundreds? this was not 


true, thou too ciedulous man !. --Page G9. Here he :s ſch ed with 
a fiuof plurgiy ; is a good man ſo rare as to awakeu detradton. 
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page 104. Mere imagined cafe : ſanguine imagination paints 
; contrary to otigina! : mere rant and rhapſodical effuſions.— Page 
100. Not language, that can perſuade ---Page 128. If ſo near 
unpolſibility, why attempt it ?--- Page 133. The author at that 
time had few e friends in the jflnd.—Page: 170. This woman 
named Violet was a very great nuiſance, the affected to be a docs 
treſs, a conjureſs, a john-crowe woman, Pege 183. None 
but a greedy vicar could, &c,—Page 189, Never, never, nor 


could ſuch an idea originate but in a bitter and miſtaken mind, or 


= diſordered mind. — Page 215, Abſurd, falſe, —Page. 224. Your 
ſuppoſition only. — Page 239. Unpardonably indecent, unjuſt, 
ungenerous, more error and illnature than good fenſe.---Page 
267. Sucn abſurd reaſoning never publiſhed before.- Page 
283. The Parſon got an ugly fall on a brick floor endeavouring 
10 five one of his houſe ſlaves too heavy a kick on the breech for 
. ſome very trifting offznce.---Page 296. Good God! is it poſſible 
that a man, who in many reſpects po ffeſſes a good head ſhould 
be fo blind, as not to ſee how often his obſervations in the courſe 
of this work deny his having intended no flight or injury to in- 


dividuals, or to any condition or community.---Page 297. Why 
publich, what you are ſenſible is liable to be objected to and con- 


tradicted? At the end--- He has b'aſted his book by many ill» 
natured, groundleſfs, illfounded anecdotes, by ſo much undeferv- 
ed abuſe and ſo many generat and unjuſt reflections, with ſo much 

gall, and ſo many marks cf illnature and illmanner s. 
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PAGE 2, line 29, /or free, read forfeited. 
3, line 3, for treed, read forfeited. 
: 0, line 2 3 or im c . read im 
: "a 100 = 
The general deſire of. the iſland. to have this An- 
ſwer publiſhed, has fully appeared from the num- 
ber of Subſcribers, above one hundred and fifty 
copics having been engaged before 8 the work Was 
Half- printed off : 
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E A N Swift has an obſervation, which, 

though a glaring truth, is not ſufficiently. 
attended to- - That it 15 rather nece ar) for an 
author to underſtand ſrinething of a ſubjet, before 
he preſumes to write upon it. Had the Author of 
the Eflay now before us, meaſured his abilities by 


that ſtandard, his production never would have 
ſeen the light. He begins and procceds through 
the whole. work upon an unaccountable mittake ; : 
he lays down, as an uncontrovertible maxim, 
That, “the relation of maſter and flave is unnatu— 
* ral, and to be traced fo the infernal enemy of 


N all goodneſs.“ This is an aflertion of which no 


perſon ought to be guilty who could read the 


Scriptures, eſpecially if it was more particularly 


11s duty to do ſo. Why the Almighty ſhould 
allow of this eſtabliſhment, is, perhaps, a queſtion 
unneceſſary, as well as preſumptuous. He might 
Go it for our trial, and if human laws do not con- 
cern themſelves with any in nproprieties in our be- 


haviour to flaves, we may ſuppoſe God will 


particularly take the matter into his own hands: 
Vengeance is his, and it may be more ſevere}: 

repaid in this ETA as it will in the vices of the 
thoughts, if we may judge by our Saviour's denun- 
ciations againſt hypocriſy, and the certain puniſh- 


ment attending it from God, though among 


Mankind it ſtalke unnoticed. 
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The origin of ſlavery may be involved in dark- 

neſs, yet in that moſt ancient book, the Pentateuch 

of Moſes, ſlavery is not only exprefily allowed 

but commanded; 'To alleviate this ſeeming ſeverity, 

the humane treatment of ſlaves is enforced by ſeve- 

ral laws: Had the Eſſayiſt on the treatment, &c. 

confined himſelf to the laws of God, and not de- 

e 8 his own argument for humanity, by going 
eyond thoſe laws and proving too much, an error 

as injurious to the beſt of cauſes as proving too 

little, W (for there is more than one perſon + 

employed in this work, that it may be directed by 

public utility inſtead of private prejudice) would * 

gladly have ſeconded his endeavours ; but when he 

flies out into empty declamation of univerſal Iiber- 

ty, which; in the courſe of this anſwer, will. 

evidently appear to be dangerous, abſurd, and 

equally detrimental to the ſlave as to the maſter ; ; 

We cannot permit his reveries, ſo injurious to 

their and our intereſts, to paſs unanſwered.---- 

As faults ariſe in ſocicty, that ſociety muſt endea- 

vour to correct them: For this purpoſe, We have 

already began to ſhew our. humane care for theſe 

our fellow creatures, who, at preſent, are uſeſul 

members of ſociety, but would not continue ſuch. 

in any other rank of life; We ſome time ſince 

unanimouſly paſſed an act, that whoever maimed or 

disfigured a negro, ſhould. be fined ſeverely and the 

negro be free: , This was no.empty threat in the 

new law, as it ocean the old one to be carri- N 

ed into execution: One of the lower claſs cut off ! 

his negro's ear. He is. fined £10,andcould an ex 7 . 

facts 
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Jacto law have operated, would have been fined 


{ 500, or two years impriſonment and the negro 
freed. The property of ſlaves was allo ſecured in 
ſome inſtances, and many other privileges and ad- 
vantages were then propoſed for a future day, and 
have been under contemplation ever ſince, and We 
can venture to aſſert, this deſire, if not univerſal 
among the inhabitants, is ſo general, that no one 
dare oppoſe it without ſubjecting himſelf to cen- 
ſure and contempt. Here then was a laudable 
purpoſe, (had it not been carried into execution 
before the Eſſay appeared, ) likely to be defeated by 
the injudicious meaſures, apparently intended to 
promote it, for as this author's cenſures are gene- 
ral, and as he produces private anecdotes, not as 
caſual enormities, that ſpring up in all communi- 
ties, but as proofs of bad principles, peculiar to, 
and univerſally prevalent in this Iſland, ſuch 
nſ{age might exaſperate us, and unmerited calum- 
ny make us regardleſs of deſerving praiſe. He 
has dipped his pen in gall, and We with that we 
could lay that private pique and malice had had 
no hand in the publication. He has been ill- 
naturedly ard improperly ſevere ; for all his bit- 
terneſs can be of no benefit to the cauſe of huma- 

nity. Could he have been the cauſe of making 
the lives of negroes more comfortable; of oblig- 

ing thoſe maſters who are inhuman to treat them 
with more tenderneſs, Ve, as men of humanity, 
would have applauded him; but without his 
?ppearing to underſtand the firſt principles of the 
ſubject he treats of, he propolcs a viſionary pro- 
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ject, an impracticable ſcheme, and ſhews ns at the 
ſame time, that he himſelf has been at much pains 
to convince us that it is ſo. His method of recom- 
mending it to our notice is no leſs injudicious. 
The Legiſlators of Antiquity endeavoured to in— 
troduce and eſtabliſh their laws by mildneſs, by 
reaſon, and by ſhewing their efteem and regard for 
the community they wiſhed to reform; and by 
proving from their own example, that there was 
no dithculty for their fellow citizens, as there was 
no diſinclination in themſelves, to purſue thoſe 
meaſures they withed to ſee univerſally adopted. 


It remained for modern times to produce a 
Soi diſun t Philoſophe,who rejecting theſcantiquated 
Nnotioi's, Mould ſtep forth to found a ſyſtem by 


ſeverity of cenſure inſtead of mildneſs; by ground- 
leſs aſſertions inſtead of reaſon ; by general accu- 
ſations, often deduced from partial miſrepreſenta- 
tions, rather fitted to exaſperate than perſuade , 
and by ſctting forth the impracticability of the 
very ſcheme he labours to introduce, from his own 
failure in every inſtance in his own family, and 
and from his ſelling, at his quitting St. Chriſto- 
pher, whet he propoſes the Iſland ſhould gra- 
tuitouſly part with, in order to begin his pro- 
jected reformation, | 


A laboured ſyſtem is too heavy reading for our 


times: This is the age of anecdotes: The author 


of this Eflay on the treatment, &c. probably 
thought, that the relief of interſperſing theſe 
pretty little hiſtories, might make thoſe propoſals 
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go down, which had nothing elſe to recommend 
them zand as he has diſplayed the failings of our 
Iſlanders in the worſt colours; We e ſutely may be 
allowed the liberty of a few anecdotes in defence 
of an injured community: We «hall only produce 
ſuch as may ſet thoſe parts of his character in a 
proper light, which affect the community, but 
cannot injure his private fortune; though, in the 
caſe of a brother Clergyman, he has not been 
quite ſo conſiderate in his Eflay ; We could with 
to omit any mention of even theſe errors and paſs 
ions of his. which injure us as a ſociety ; but We 
are bound to eſtabliſh our own character, though 
at the expence of his credibility: We promiſe, that 
in whatever We may introduce of that fort, We 
will adhere ſtrictly to the truth, and We flatter 
ourſelves we may ſtand excuſeable, flom this ne- 
ceſſity we are under of wiping off theſe aſperſions, 
and ſhewing what real dependance can bs put 
on this Author's ſtrictures againſt us. We may 
poſſibly be ſevyere; but if truth is ſeverity, We can- 
Not help it, as repeated provocations have at length 
called it forth: for it has been matter of great 
ſurpriſe to the loyal inhabitants of St. Chriſtopher, 
That their Iſland, for theſe four or five years paſt, 
has been fo univerſally cenlured, and themſelves 
repreſented as men diveſt of all juſt principles and 
affection to their Mother Country. Conſcious of 
their innocence, they imagined theſe groundleſs 
cenſures mult die away of themſelves, and, as they 
could not conceive from what quarter they ſprung, 
- quictly waited till their concealed accuſer might 
blunder 
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blunder into light. They have reaſon to think 
that at laſt he has emerged, for they can ſcarce 
doubt, that He, who has openly ſtepped forth 
with ſuch ſevere accuſations, muſt firſt have labour- 
ed to undermine their character privately, before 
he dare attempt to attack it openly. Either an 
open or ſecret attack was in him the height of in- 
gratitude againſt a country, where he:owns 
he was as happily fituated as 1magina- 
«tion could well paint,” where he has met with 
every favour and indulgence, and from which he 
has carried off a gentecl fortune. Had he been a 
declared enemy we could have borne it; but it is 
he, who through eyery motive of gratitude, honor, 
virtue and religion, ought to have continued our 
companion, our guide, and our moſt familiar and 
faithful friend. 

Thoſe amiable connections he has now broke 
through, and as all duties in life are reciprocal, 
he cannot expect that favour ſrom us, which might 
diſcreoit this our ſurmiſe of hishavinginjured us by 
ſecret intelligence, as well as he has endeavour'd 
to do ſo by this public attack. Let the world 
then judge between us, from the following inſtance, 
which he cannot deny. When Admiral R-- --= 
took St. Euſtatins, the Author of the Eſſay 01 
the treatment, &c. left his Pariſhes and went 
down to that place, where he was hoſpitably receiv- 
ed by an inhibitant : The conveiſation natura]- 
1y turned upon the capture, and a gentleman in 
company complained that though he was as loyal 
| 2 


EFT 
as any man in the Britiſh dominions, there ſeem- 
cd to be no line drawn, but that he, an innocent 
2 merchant, was treated no better than thoſe who 
7 Were really guilty of treaſonably aſſiſting England's. 
enemies. The Eſſayiſt obterved, That would beſt 
appear, from making all the merchants produce 
55 private correſpondence. ] he meanneſs, the 
unlawfulneſs of ſuch a meaſure, worle than gene— 
ral warrants, was cried out againſt by the whole 
company; but after taking the night to conſider 
of it, he .went on board the Admiral early 
next morning; an officer came on ſhcre to Gene- 
ral V----- ſoon after, and before noon Proclama- 
tions were iſſued for all books of rrivate- letters 
to be. delivered at head-auarters inſtantly: Whence 
could this ariſe ? there can be no queſtion; but 
let us do him juſtice, for from this general order, 
end ſubſequent confiſcation of effects, through. 
arbitrary turmiſes, he took care to exempt one 
perſon------ Not any former. acquaintance, but a 
Jew of the mot infamous character, even among 
his brethren; upon whet weighty conſideration is 
beſt known to him and General V----- „ Who pro- 
duced in the H------ f C------- an - Addrels, 
figned by this man, his journeymen, apprentices, 
Ind de pendants, without one more creditable 
'Dame 8 it, and by calling it the ſeuſe of the Jews 


r 
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in general, covered the depredations he had com- 
mitted upon others ef that religion. But to return 
= to our Eſſayiſt. In this ſecret manner did he in- 
| jure that community, and his St. Chrittopher friends 
* may have been ſecretly injured allo, from the ſame. 
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liberal ſentiments. If he denics this, let him 
publiſh all the informations unmutilated, which 
he has ſent to government: If they are true, if 
they are liberal, if they ate for the 55 good of 
the Mother Country and Colonies, they will do 


him honor; if he "refuſes this ſatisfaction, We 
muſt eſteem him.. Wwe do. 


As the world haas been ſo ſtrangely miſled, as to 
- our public as well as private character, We ſhall 
nov coolly ſet forth our own conduct for ſome time 
paſt ; We ſhall advance known facts only, which, 
1fcalled upon, We can authenticate, and We (hall 
obſerve through the whole courſe of this anſwer 
the ſame method; a method, which, if the Eſſay- 
1ſt had adopted, his long, unwieldy volume would 
have dwindled into a ſingle ſheet, and this anſwer 
of ours could have had no cauſe to call it forth. 


The very large ſums of money, ſo liberally 
; raiſed by us, ſor encreaſing the ſupply of ſeamen, 
e for the e of Brimftone il, 12 == for the 
comſort of the militiry,---and for the relief of 
our own ſufferers in that line, are circumitinces 
quite overlooked by the prejudiced eye of de— 
traction. The cannon being leſt for the French 
is thundered in our ears, though, months before 
our being attacked, they would have been remov- Rp 
ed, had the Engnicer deſired it of his command- 
.ing officer. Without orders from the military we 8 
had no more right to touch the cannon, than to 
remove the garriſon ſrom the fortreſs,---After the 
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22 General Preſcot ſhould deſire. 


1 


engagement of April, 1781, between Hood and 


De Graſſe off of Martinico, every method was 


uſed to give intelligence of ſkulking ſailors, and to 


fucther a ſupply of them, by applications to ſea 
and land officers, and by every poſſible aſſiſtance 
of the civil power; which alſo endeavoured to 
bring thoſe perſons to puniſhment, who were ſo 
abandoned as to hold correſpondence with the ene- 

my: They were delivercd up to juſtice, and by 
what manœuvre they cſcaped is immaterial, as the 
Legiſlature was not accountable for it: All fur— 
ther attempts were blaſted, and a ſiigma remained 
fixed upon them.--- In May the Council and Al- 


ſembly repeated their deſire of having all canncn and 


ſores tranſported according to the officer of artillc 

ry's direction: No dir ection, though after theſe re- 
peated notices, was given: Was the Ifland to 
July the Council and Aflembly or- 
dered all ſtores at e to be removed 48 


That worthy of- 


cer can clear them of the charge of e 


and had he not been haſtily removed, juſt at thar 
2 juncture, the Iſland, perhaps, never would have 
been taken by the enemy. 


His activity would 


2% have encour:g:d that of our militia, whoſe ardor 


1 liderable loſs to themſelves, 


E was cramped by ſuperior command, and who wers 
Xx prevented from attempting a fully, for which they 


eagerly petitioned, and which in all probability 


might have ſaved the country; as there was ths 
| greateſt reaſon to think they might have deſtroyed 


the French works and batteries, without any con- 


In Auguſt the Iſland 


B offered 
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offered, to that brave but inactive veteran, Gene- 
ral Fraſer, quarters, and any thing elſe he might 


think conducive to his Maj-ſty's ſ:rvice, and the 
country's protection- In October notice was ſent 


him, that a Frenchman in diſguiſe had been on 
the hill, and he was humbly intreated to order that 
no 0c ſhould go beyond the firſt centiy. -In Nov. 
hs was acquainted, that to exped:te matters, in- 
ſtead of having :ny requeſt Lid before the Courcil 


dd Aflembly, a Committ:e hid their orders to 


lurniſh him inſtantly with whatever he deſired- 
This Committee at the ſame time authorized the 
Colonels of militia, to make all neccfiary pre pa- 


-:tio"s for themſelves and tacir regiments to go 


on immediate ſervice. --- On the 7th of Dec. Gene- 


1. Fraſer was aſked whether he did. not think it 


neceſfiry to have ſpare red, white, and blue bun- 


ting to hoiſt ſ;gnals if inveſted, in order: to ac- 
naint our flect with his fituation, if it appeared 


eff the Iſland. The lint was begged pardon for: 


the General thanked the propoſer, was ſupplicd. 
with the bunting that day, ſent the fignals next 
day, and a copy was ſcat to Commodore Laforey. 
by a veſſel that ſailzd that night.---In ſhort every 
advice or aſſiſtance thit the military aſked, or could 


be thought of, was given them; and the behaviour 


of the militia on the hill, tho' unnoticed by their 


countrymen, was applaudedvy their enemies. 
Governor De Freſns ſaid, there never Was 
an inſtance of a colonial miiitia, who held 
out ſo long in a ſiege of fo much danger 
and diſtreſs, The happy events which fuc-. 


ceed:d I 
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ceedeq, and probably proceeded from retard- 
ing the French Pre by the refoiution of the 
Erimſtone-hill garriſon in general, (for neithec 
army nor militia could have ſtood alone) —- the 
ſwing of Jamaica, ---the glorious 12th of April, 
2nd other attendant circumſtances, would fell 
our anſwer to the ſize of his Effay. This is a brief 
abſtract, no part of which can poſſibly be contra- 
dicted; and this may ſerve to defend our public 
character from invidious and fcif-intercited at- 
tacks; in which laſt light (to curry favour by 
zalling in with the prejuaices and errors of the 
treu, "with a view to private advantage,) we mul 


100k upon this late publication, and can there be a 


doubt that the ſ2me motive produced, and infla- 
enced his ſccret intelligence? That he did fend 
intelligence we know : vihat that was, is bet 
known to himſelf and the perſon who received it 


at home; who may nov con pare e it Kin this 


ſhort N of cut conduct, and then ſes it in its 


proper colours; for th:tit w:s of the ſame com- 


»Iexion, as his public compoſition, may melt na- 


38 taraily be ſappoſ.d ; my a ſanguine Writer like 


Ii milf, who deals in aflertions, would fiy mult 


g cvicienily and undeniably be conciu I .f 
TS \ ht compl *X1on th n is his book? Horace in- 
W {rms us in the motto prefixed, the ſecond clauſe 
Jef which prompted us to this anſwer, that we 
might net be included in the Pozt's deſerip tion. 


On a curſory peruſal of this Eſtiyiſt's perſor- 


; Ty nce, We judged the rt point t that required 
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tat 


examination was, what entitled him to aſſume the 
Dictator ? by what authority, what ſuperiority of 
rank, degrees, or appointment did he preſume to 


be a Lepiſlator, eccleſtaſtical as well as civil, to 


form a ncw code ſor the Weſt Indies, and cenſure 
1;,truders into the Church. His words are ex- 
traordinary, It is now growing into a cuſtom 
in the Welt Indies, for men that have diſſipated 


« their patrimony, to flee to the Church as their 


« laſt reſuge frem poverty, often with very ſlen- 


«« der pretenlicns e education, and leſs 


reſpecting decency of behaviour.“ Would not 


any one imagine that the Clergymen of St. Chriſ- 


topher were, at Jeaſt force of them, to be pointed 
cut by this deſcription. But this is 2 general re- 


flection ſor the reader, who has no better informa- 


tion, to apply to our poor Iſland, and degrade it 


in his imagination, though there are no grounds 


for the cenſure. There is not a fingle inſtance of 


a Clergyman in St. Chriſtopher, who is aWeſt In- 
dian, or ever was a planter. Out of five now re— 


fident, three have taken Maſter's degrees in Eng- 


liſh 5 one in Dublin, and the other is an 


Engliſh gentleman of ſolid learning and unblemiſh- 


ed character. We can indeed remember two in- 
ſtancesot diſtreſſed Planters goingintothe Church; 


one in St. Chriſtopher, and one in England. The 


firſt was Mr. Hutchinſon, whoſe generoſity of diſpo- 
ſition, and inattention to his own affairs, had in- 
deed diſtreſſed, and obliged him to take orders, 


He lived contented on a ſingle Pariſh, where his 


| Lenteel education, and abilities in the Pulpit, 


added. 


— 
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added to a humane and charitable conduct, gained 


him eſteem while living, and made him re, Fretted 
at his death. Another ruined Planter was John Au- 
daine; but We flatter ourſelves, that, the gentleman 
who gave him a living in England, ated with pro- 
priety as well as generoſity, when We conſider how 
John Audaine behaved in deſence of the Ifland, 

and that his education might entitle him to accept 
of the favour. He liad a plantation! in the country, 
and a large ſtore, as a merchant, in Sandy- -point- 
town; but quitted both to attend his duty in the 
militia on the arrival of the French; with a hand- 
ful of men he nobly oppoſed the progreſs of their 
forces, and when compelled to retreat, retreated to 
Brimſtone- hill. On ſeeing the enemy in poſſeſſion 


= of Sandy- -point, he was-indulged with a flag of truce / 
= to wait on the Marquis de Bouille and er 5 
io ſaye his property, or at leaſt his books of ac- 


compt. The Marquis offered him a total indemni- - 


fication if he would remain and not return to the 
garriſon, otherwiſe that the. whole would be de- 


ſtroyed. His interpreter, by his deſire, only an- 
ſwercd, II eff Anglois: Thus he nobly hr Derg ; 
his duty to his intereſt, returned to Brimſtone- 
hill, ſtood the fiege, and came down a ruined 
man; as loſſes that could not be aſcertained, could 
ſcarce be expected to be fully compenſated. He 
has now in the weſt of England a living of about 
{100 Sterling a year, and it is only to be lament- 
ed, that he has ſcarce a ſixth part of what the 
Effayiſt affected and ſtill affects to call an inade- 
quate proviſion. May we not preſume to aſk of 


this. 


. Wee nn >, en " 
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this ſevere cenſurer of others, whether the author 
of the Eſſiy on the treatment, &c. was or was not 
an intruder himſcif? We have made our enqui- 
ries, and are informed, that he quitted his religi- 
en, and his profeffion too, (for a while) before be 
att ine the titl- of Reverend; the Reverend Mr. 
Scott was feyercly cenſured by him for the ſame 
ſtep ; but the hopes of preferment and enjoying 
toe warm ſunſhine of orthodoxy in this Iflaud 
were ſome conſolation for a broken limb, whether 
on board one of his VIajeſty's ſhips or Cagtain 
Young's m-rchant veſſel, he may before this have 
acquainted the Cheſt at Chatham a ſund ſ»cred 
to the relief of the poor failor, which a man of 


fluence ought to have {corned intracing on, even 
if juſtly entitled to it. Th. wgh incapable by law. 
to decide upon the lives of is fe low ſubjecte, 
yet, as Chaplain of a thin of war he lucceeded to 


the cure of their ſouls, 1 in his double c. p. acity 
of Surgeon and Ch plain, Went to that gentleman' 8 


houſe, to whom his Captain gave Um letters of 
recomme, dation. Lofpitably received, and at no 


ex Pence, he for ſome b time ade ninift-red gratis 
to the poor in his fiſt profeſlion, to accommodate 
himſelf to the temper 'f his ben: factor, opparent- 


1y from caaritable motives one, continuing the 


practice; till on his getting two livines (as when 
the fiſh was caught there was no farther need of 
the net) he brought in bills to the Pariſh for thoſe 
who could not pay him th:mſclves, and ſuperad- 
ded his former lucrative profeſſion to his newly 
Acquired Percchial emoluments. His patron, Who 
procured 


_ 
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procure ed him his livings,cenfured his conduct in 
this Particular, and 1poke his ſentiments fo plain 
iy, that there all connection ceaſed. Machiavellian 
policy teaches, that to prevent the debt immenſe 
of endlels gtatitude being burteniome, the only 
way is to quarrel with your benefactor, when you 
have no farther need of him, and then he cannot. 
expect you to be grateſul. 


How this Eſſay iſt on the treatment, &. con- 


— © 


ducten himſelf in his two proſeſſions, the fafer= 


ers by! his freatment of them in the firſt will not. 


peimit us to conceal; He was univer ally Cons 

plained: of as the moſt harſh, unfeeling urgeon 

that ever handicd an inſtrument, or afliſted at an 
3 


operation; What pretence then has he to talk cf 


the finer feelings” who never appeared to have 
=ny ? The Pariſh book will thew his conduct as a. 
miniſter. 


c At a meeting of aVeſtry at the Pariſh CH ure 


*of St. John, Capiſterre, on Saturday tac 
* of May, 1770. 


„ Ordered, That a Copy of the following J. et ter 


debe delivered, by the Church Wardeus, to the. 
„ Reverend Mr. Jauss RAMSAY, 
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&& AVING taken into our moſt ſerious. 
* ** conſideration the Nate of the Pariih, 
Wes 
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e We view with concern the decay of manners 
among our lower claſs of people, and the neg-. 
lect of religion in general: Evils, fatal in their 
. tendency, deſtructive of ſubordination and good 

* government ; Evils which demand ourattention, 
* and call loudly for reformation. The poor of the 
* Pariſh, of all denominations, have no advantage * 
of forming their morals, no opportunities of ac- 

«* quiring aChriſtian k nowled ge, but thoſe derived 
from the Deſk and Pulpit: We eſteem it, Sir, 
more particularly your province to check and 
4 correct. theſe growing and dangerous maladies, 
= Dy an uniform, regular, and conſtant. exerciſe of 

your function, and by a more ſteady, pious, and 

4 « Rubs courſe of behaviour, example being 
more prevalent than precept; and We do here- 
by require and demand of you, the full executi- 
on of all ſuch percchial duties for the future, as 
© areenjoined by the Rubrick and Canons of the 
„Church of England. 


%% We are, with due regard, Sir, 


Lour moſt humble ſervants, 


«SAMUEL OE ES TAYLOR, 2 
Veſtr 
«© TnoMasP. V ANDERPOOL, * 
N 
«EDWARD "Crit iD, Bas men. 


«CHARLES Carnes, j 


HUMPHREY OsB0RN, Church Warden.” 
To the Rev, Mr. James Ramſay. | 
a | | Other | 5 
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Other reſclutions of the ſame purport were ta- 
ken at ſubſcquent Veſtries, but this may ſuffice to 
ſhew what right he could aſſume from his own 
behavicur as a Paſtor to be ſo ſevere upon others, 
and ſo cruelly to calumniate his brethren. Thele 
letters however were not unanſwered: In the Pu!- 
pit he could not be contradicted ; there he dealt 
out his perſonal invectives, kill his congregation 
dwindled away by degrees. At Nicholi-Town 
he purſued the ſame conduct. and was once ſo in- 
humanly ſevere at the burial of a worthy but un- 
fortunate man, that many of the Congregation 11 
diſgulſt quitted the church, during the time of 
ſcrviee ; But now poſſoſſed of Nic! hola- Town and 
St. ſohn's 95 0 piſterre Periſhes, and officiating at 
ſeveral eſtates for pay as ſurgeon, his income ant 
influence ſet him above idle clamouis, and raiſe l 
his ideas fo, that even two Pariſhes were deeme:l 
an inſufficient maintenance: Others in the clett- 
cal line think ſuch emoluments produce a very 
gentecl Income, eſpecially as it is free from all 
taxes, and the Parich Keeps the Parſonave-huuſe 
#1040 buildings! in repair at its own expenc2. Lo 
theſe emoluments were added the honours of the 
Magiftracy, tho' this Elilayiſt did not holi them 
9 Some private complaints of partizlity ant” 
1-juitice, cf puniſhing flaves for obeying their 
1aalters orders, and miny letters in the public pa- 
pers in the true ſtile of an incendiary, ever reillet; 
and diiturbing the public peace, cauſed that hu- 
mane Commander in Chief. Mr. Woodley, to 


Atrike him CiF the liſt of Juſtices, and fully dilap- 
C poiatcd 


TW 
pointed his aims of getting into the Council, as 
his friend's death prevented his being a manager; 
an occupation he miſſed of, and has ſince been ſo 
ill-naturedly ſevere upon. He had now by ſome 
correſpondence at home, of what ſort we leave tae 
wo: Il to gueſs, created an intereſt ; and ory a new 
Commander in Chief coming out, aviiled himſelf 
of it to ſolicit, and the General was either impoſed 
upon by information, that, as the Iſland allowance 
of ſugar was 16, ooolb. all Pariſhes. were equal; 
or (if he did know the difference) had the weak- 


neſs to permit Nichola- Town and Cayon being 


joined together for his emolument. This point 


our Eſſayiſt puſhed with all eagerneſs, becauſe - 
Cayon had {32 ſterling a year extraordinary, and 

the quality of the ſugar was near £20 better 
than in St. John's. Nichola-Town and St. 
John's have a Parſonage-houſe almoſt equi-diſ- 
tant between the Churches, and naturally ought 
always to have gone together. There is in the 
Iſland but one Parith that is ſingle, and the Reve- 
rend's kindneſs to his new brethren has contrived, 
that of all the livings in the Ifland, the one that 
is the leaſt valuable, moſt incommodious, and far- 
theſt from the town of Baſſeterre, conſequently 
moſt expenſive, and deprived of intercourle with 
governors or men in public capacities, who might 
prefer the incumbent, ſhould be the ſingle one; 
but an addition of near {50 ſterling to an annual 
revenue is an object not to be overlooked. Upon 
what behaviour to his Pariſhioners or his bre- 


thren can he then be entitled to plume himſelf for 
| his 


* 
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his benevolence or humanity, of both which he 


makes ſo boaſtful a profeſſion, and diſplays his pre- 
tenſions ſo oftentatiouſly in the face of the world? 
nor vet can he boaſt of thoſe qualities in the treat- 
ment of his ſlives ; he, when here, puniſhed as 
ſeverely, if not more ſo, than any man, as many 
managers and drivers can teſtify; and when he left 


the ifland, ſold them all; and had the barbarity 


to take {90 (her whole ſubſtance) for the treedom 
of a poor woman, whole life could not be valued 
at four months purchaſe, as his firſt profeſſion 
might have informed him; but then he ſaid, 


ſhe in that cate could not want it: She died in 


Jeſs than three months. Could humanity, or even 


juſtice, have dictated this ſpeech or action? Yet 


how ſevere were his judgments upon others ? 
The calamities that have befallen us, as fire, hur- 
ricane, inundation, drought, famine, were point- 
cd out as judgments from Heaven, and were to 


him themes of pleaſure and delight. He wiſhed 
no quarters to be given to the Americans, and ar- 


aigned government for their puſillanimity in not 
deſtroying root and branch: In a large company, 
in which was preſent an honourable, and now 
much Jamented ſea-ofticer, the Eſſayiſt, as uſual, 


took the Jead in politicks, harangued with ſuch 


rancour and malice againſt the then rebels, and 


pointed out ſuch new modes of deſtruction, that 
the honourable gentleman broke out with aſtonith- 


ment, told him ſuch doctrine was fitter for a Di- 
; {ciple of Mahomet, than a Chriſtian Miniſter, and 
wiſhed him to be more attentive to the duties of 


- his 
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His profeſſion, than ſanguinary politicks : whether - 
this happened before or after his violent pamohlet, 
Which, from the reviewers in England, acquired: 
him the name of the Enraged Politician, Ve can- 
not ſay. For that day, however, he was filenced ; 
though it was a pity that officer did not kno: _ 
the ſarcaſm he threw out on hearing of the honours 
paid at the death of that truly great man, his wor- 
thy father: whe" all the reſt of the kingdom were 
lamenting that real national loſe, this compaſſion- 
.ate, tender paltor expreſſed his concern that'thoſe 
honours had not been paid him above thirty years 
ſooner. The period may be curious, but We 
only inſtance it to ſhew the aſperity of his tem- 
per, which could not even ſpare the dead, if they 
differed from him in political ſentiment, or thwart- 
ed his intercited views. We ma y venture one aſ- 
ſertien, that the Eſſnyiſt's tmper of mind, could 
nut admit that ami:ble gueſt, humanity : "Theſe 
true facts overſ:t all his bretenſions to that virtue, 
and his whole conduct thro: ugh life, as ſurgeon, | 
owner of negr-es, and miniſter, fully diſcovers 
the real Deity that influenced his actions--- Inter- 
eſt ! Intereſt the great Goddeſs Diana, not only of 
the Epheſians, but of ev. ry nation and language 
under Eleaven. Humanity and benevolence are fine 
pretences ; but intereſt prompted him while here, 
to be ever graſping at ſcaChiplunihips,in order to 
gain the emolument allowea for that duty, which 
he was conſcious he never could attend to, with- 
out neg reting his Pariſhes on ſhore; the two 
Tichclt ot wh.ci he ha! cruelly poſſeſſed himſelf of, 
merely. 


[ar | 
mereiy ſor the purpoſe of getting mor. money by 
ihe diſpoſil of then; for he hiwked tient about : 
For years to every fea and land Chipl.in who was 
I:kely to be a purchaſer at a valuable coriftieration, 
and at laſt broke off from an abſolute agreement, 
on a ſupp: ſition of getting an addi ionalyem's rave 
o{ all nce, and treating his livings as he had done 
1 is chaplainſhips, receiving the pay, regardleſs of 
1 


ne duty: such is part ef the clerical hiſtary of 
that man, who, bred a pre ſby tet ian and a furgeon, 
Ile a rector here, now a vicar in England, ex- 
 Cci:ms againſt intruders into the church, W. 
ce nnot but j ment our being torced to exhibit i | 
picture in our ewnvindicazion: Wenliow he has 
mM ny godd qualities; his ſobriety, his *often= 
{-vic decency,” (that lower fort of prudene which 
often carries off the reward of reil merit wellen ac- 
compani:d with unguirded opennets, and which 
he will not allow our poor unfortunate brother 
planters, who, through diſtreſs, have been oblig- 
ca to become his brethren alio,) his attention to 
the duties as vell as int reſts ot his family. ſhould 
have ſhielded him even from juſt cenſure, hed he 
not, inficad of purtuing the plain path ef bis 
praceful office, run wild into the intricate mazes 
of dictatorial and miſchievous: politicks: Yet, 
even in our reſentment, he mult he couſcious of 
» Our lenity, and how miny ci-cumitances We have 
* had the humanity to ſuppreſs, which, as well as 
thoſe rclite , could be ſapported by legal proof. 


Hencit indignation flops a further ex mination 


-\ 
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£ruel invective againſt them? The reverſe to 


„„ 


of his work, till one more cruelty, too glaring to 


paſs over, is treated as it deſerves. He has cen- 


ſured the Clergy ; the whip of ſcorpions. is next 
mage againſt the female ſex: He goes on, ſeek- 


ing to attack the muſt innocent, only as they are 
the moſt helpleſs, moſt defenceleſs members of the 
community; his words, ſpeaking of mulatto-girls, 


are theſe--- In our. town the file of their firſt 


„ commerce with the other {ex at an unripe age, 

e is an article of trade for their mothers and vider 
* fſters ; nay it is not an uncominon thing for 
% their, miſtreſſes, chaſte matrons, 1 1 hem 


* gut and take an account of tlie. arp T 5 ne 
ſay that in this cenſure he mean! to include Haſſe- 
terre only, and that while families live thorn, hey 


are drawn into the vortex ot, corruption, 5 but e- 
cover their puity again in the country air? No- 
bis cenſure, if it operates at all, muſt affect the 
hole iſland. If the commerce was carri:d on un- 
cenſured in one place, and gainful, it would have 
infected the country round about with the fame 
a of gain, and the ſame methods of purſu- 

Can this be the man who married into a 


2 reſpectable Creole family, where humanity, 
bravery, virtue, were ever acknowledged and eſ- 


teemed in the numerous ſons and daughters it was 
bleſſed with, though at one time reſident “ in 


our town”, and poſſeſſed of ſeveral mulattoes ? 
Can this be the man who bad a wife and daughters, 


while characters were ever unimpeached (though 
once of our town” alſo,) till he threw out this 


his 


- 
1 
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his aſperſion is the true Creole erate character. 
There cannot be better women in any country 
than the ladies of St. Chriſtopher. They are ſo- 
ber to a proverb; they are <qually virtuons and 
modeſt. Within a courſe of ſeven years We do 
not recollect one inſtance of failure of chaſtity in 

any of thoſe families where We have vitited, and 
as We have compared our obſervations together, 

We may ventuie to fay, our acquaintance includes 5 
every genteel family in the iſland; As the womeh ' 
are virtuous themſ:lvesWe cannot hook theym axe 
thcir dependauts vicious: We can aver, that none 
of us ever met with any of theſe . pol- 
Gbly. We might not have ſearched ſo e 

J he Reverend Eſſayiſt, notwithſtanding his“ 


„ tenfible decency of behaviour,” might have 2 


ſued ſuch enquiries for his amuſement, or as expe- 
riments in the obſtetric art, or natural philoſophy: 


if fo, it was barbarous to betray them.---Nothing 
but experience could vindicate his right to cenſure; 


no hearſay evidence. could be. allowed i in ſo heavy 7 
an acculation. ö 


From this decech of kit conduct let 5 * orld | 
Judge of the dependence they can put on his aſ- 
tertions, and the right he has toſtep forth legiſla. 
tor of the Weſt- Indies. But giving laws argues a 
ſuperiority, and the heated imagination of an en- 
thuſiaſt arrogates to himſelt abilities. which ke is 
not poſſeſſed of. A fea Chaplain wrote an Eſſay 
on the duties ard qualifications of a ſea officer, 
which Eſſay is un verſally cenſured by the navy 
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as an unneceſſary, arrogant, and empty pei form- 


ance. Can our Eſſayiſt name the author? We can 


lay it was his. As the ſea officers condemned that, 


ſo in our own caſe We totally diſapprove of his 
aſſuming the dictatorial power, and are indeed 
aſtoniſhed at it. Would not any RW Fer or divine, 
though he had e ttaincd the higheſt degrees in an 
Englith Univerſity, though he had been diſt in- 
guillied for his knowledge of human nature, of 
natural and municipal five. ee. been cautious ef 


ſuch Peremptery deciſione, were his ground woik 


ſure and folid 2 How ee Wa more would he have 
avoided ſuch deſpotiſm, could it be proved that 
his firſt principles were ſounded in ignorance, 


ſtrengthened by perſonal malice, and ſup: ported b / 
empty aſſertions only. Wh.t can We think cf 
his 0 ptt on, Who without abilities to decide, 
or pretenſions to ſupport his deciſions, refers in 
general to no authority but his ow:. 


AO ten 
was preſumption : Dixi 1s infinitely moic fo.--- 
The divition of this work Ap . would 
lead one to imagine it was regular, but there is 0 
real conneion, no log'cal Apen of parts-; 
ſo far from it, that it tceins with repeti ions, con- 

tradictions, and abiurdities: Is vague and de- 


ſultory manner tires, confules, and ailsusts ta⸗ 


reader: His ſcanty ſtock of learning is emploz el 


to figure away with, but his want okt true nicthod, 


and his auk vard, e unmeaning ſie ſhews 


as fully the ſtream to be ſhallow,” as the bottom 


filthy and deteitable, 


Happy 


. 
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Happy to have got rid of ſo diſagreeable a ſubject 


os pointing out his errors who has been ſo ſevere 
upon what he calls „our unconcern and unfcel- 


« ing neglect, We now begin with his preface, 
wherein he informs us that, “a letter of an ordi- 
„ nary length in anſwer to the humane one ſub- 
« joined, gave beginning to the performance, till 


by frequent tranſcriptions it grew into a ſyſtem 


for the regulation and improvement of our ſugar 


© colonies, and the advancement and converſion of 


& their ſlaves.” The advice of his friends made him 


omit every thing that related to the improvement 
and better government of the colonies,” We 


ſi.cerely believe him, and had he taken that ad- 
vice in its full extent, his Eſſay would not have 


appeared, for that certainly does not tend to im- 


prove but deil roy them. Can he, whoſe: conduct 


we have moſt juſtly and truly deſcribed, talk of 


humanity being his object? Can he talk of “the 
ner feelings of the Soul and'that when they are 


** ter that nothing cen hurt him“? We beg 


engaged it would be criminal trifling to aim 


et amuſcment” ? Can he ſav, © he ſhould not 
„forgive himſelf did 411 nature ſharpen a fingle 
* expretiion”'? He may be © incapable of feeling 


** ccnture” but is he © of that eſtabliſhed charac- 


g par- 
den, he may, for his fortune is made, and if the 


maſk is pulled off, he mayſtillretire and like Swift's 


 Ciicarded miniſter, who had takea a prudent care 
of himſelf, fruatur diis iratis. He tells us, © We 


have here the remarks of twenty years experi- 


e. ence in the Welt Indies, and 


2d above, ſourteen 
5 | D 2 ears 
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© years particularapplication to che ſubjeR” which | 


10 jf jt draws attention will ſmooth wy him the 


« otherwiſe rugged paths of life and at leaſt his at- 
«tention Will not Icſe its reward there, where his 
particular aim is to be found acceptable.” His 
rugged paths of life are ſmouthed by a comforti- 
le ſufficiency, even if his attention ſhould loſs, 


its reward thtre----from thoſe great men, whoſe 


prejudices to adopt is the Tracy road to future pre- 
ferment his particular aim“: The letter favcurs 
his pretenſions by ft ppoſing him humane, to 
which-it is plain he had no real title, It wiſhes 
flaves to be improved in morality and religic1. 

Who does notwiſh the ſame? utitur in re nn 3 | 
argumentis non neceſſuriis. There is no occaſi- 


on to prove, that fire will warm and comfort us 11 


the winters cold; we only deſite to know the 
moſt effectual means of lighting it with eaſe and 
maintaining it without danger. The anſwer ot 


the Rev. E flay iſt to this letter (whether his friend's 


or his own we cannot lay) calls the negroes un- 
. pitied & deſpiſedl obj cts.“ He unluckily prejudges . 
& his deciſion is not true. A freebornEngliſhman | 
might have loſt an ear, and an Engliſh Jury might 


not have awarded ſo conſiderable damages as / 500 


yet he again laur ches out in praiſe of humanity, 
talks of tender feelings and runs into a mournſul 


tale of © unconcern and unfeeling neglect.” To 


iaactify this he produces what certainly is atruth, 


„that it is improper to intrude upon the Sab- 


5c. bath,“ but he conceals that they who did ſo, 
had bills of ind! mnt prefered azainf them, and 


ifs 


5 t 3 * 
if not puniſhed were prevented from repeating 
> ſuchoffences. At the cloſe he contradicts daily ex- 
perience, in aſſerting “a uegroe's natural capacity 

to be on a footing of equality in reſpect of 

e the reception of mental improvements with the 

* nitives of any other country” He ſhould have 

faid with that of be natives; but we ſhovld have 
an endleſs taſk were we to obſerve grammatical er- 
rors: There are ſo many of more conlequence, it 
is not worth while.---- Daily experience contra- 
dicts his aſſertions in things of the moſt trivial na- 

ture; For inſtance, not one negro in a thouſand, 
though employed in the houſe tor years, can lay 
a table or cloth {trait or regular, therefore his plan 
for their improvement and conyerſion cannot take 
place, till they are furaiſh:d with ſuch abilities and 
endowments of the mind, as they have not at pre- 
ſent and in all probability never may 'tul the day 
of judgment ; when all diſtinctions may vanith 
and knowledge be univerſally diffuſed; when 
every man, whether bond or free, may receive the 
mark, and the reward of his dds, whether good 
3 Gr evil. 1 s 


Me no come to his Eſſay. 


Of the various ranks in ſocial 11fe. 
700 Tere 4% 75fo limine objicitur offendicuizm. That 
' there may he a natural inequality among men, We 
rant, but how © inequality can prevail” to fit 
— -them ſbi ſociety We do not underſtand ; but ne 

tv L. 2 Inatter 
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matter, were We to ſtop at every unintelligible 
phraſe, We ſhould never get through the work, 
and We ſincerely long to rid our hands of it. Let 
us go on to what has ſome meaning. Human 
© regulations are in a moral ſenſe binding only 
* when they can be traced immediately or in 
7e principle to that pure origin, the Author of 
Nature, who is the only rightful Legiſlator.“ 
We own this truth; but what is this author's 
deduction from it, or rather his abſurd, We had 
almoſt ſaid, blaſphe mous aſſertion, that * the - 
«terms miſter and ſlave. are-oppcſite to the laws s 
* of Nature and of God, and to be traced to the 
„ inſernal enemy-of all goodneſs“? A much a- 
buſed, but hitherto unantwered African Mer-. 
chant's Treatiſe upon the trade from Great 
Britain to- Africa, printed in 1772, throws the 
" cleareſt light upon the ſubje of ſlavery, that has 
it ever yet appeared; We. would with. to refer the 
reader to the tract itſelf, as the arguments are car- 
ried on ſo powerfully as to command conviction ; | 


342 
14 
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11 
1 
i 
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a but as it is ſcarce We will do it what juſtice We 
can, in a-ſhort abſtrat anda few neceſſary quo- 
1 tations. In his ſecond chapter on the legality of 


the African trade, after ſetting forth the diſadvan- 
| tages of having the invidious fide of the queſtion 
0 to ſupport, he ſays, © The earlieſt ages had their 


[1 — . 
6 both taken in. war and purchaſed with 
BAA VE | . . 
money, and it has been the univerſal practice 


0 *. of not only every barbirons but every civilized 

| *. nation. By the law of Moſes the Iſraelites might 
*<. purchaſe ſlaves from the Heathens, and even 
Te” cv | Sas „ their,- 
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ca their OWN people might become ſlaves to their 
„ brethren, until the Sabbatical year; and if they 
«refuſed to take that advantage, for ever. The 
“ Gibecnites who gained a promiſe of peace and 


obtained a league by craft from the Princes of 


te the Congregation were yet coniigned to perpe- 
ce tual flavery and made hewers of wood and draw - 
ce ers of water unto all the Congregation, in 
* which ſtate they continued unit the tots] de- 
*« ſtruction of Jetuſalem. Jeſus Chriſt che Saviour 
f mankind and founder of our religion, left the 

moral laws and civil rights on mankind on 
c their old foundations: his kingdom was not of 


© this world, nor did he OR p66 with national 
laws: He did not repeal that of ſlaves, nor aſſeft 


* an univerſal freedom except from fin; withhim 
«© hond or free. were: sccepted, it they behaved - 
«© rizhtcoufly.. In the year of Chriſt 092 the laws. - 
7 of: ves were ſ-ttled on the foundations of the 
*©holy Ecriptures by Ina King cf the Welt Saxons, 
46 "OY which people's rights. we now Ke 
and N ſeveral privileges, as Gavelkind in 
Kent, &c. Mahomed the falſe Prophet and eſ- 
5 Able of 3s as falſe a religion was the ſfiiſt who 
CE. * enlranchiled ſlaves with a political view of draw- 
ing them over to his party.“. He did fo, and he 
FE they enilaved and deltroyed their maſters. 
From the earlicſt account of our cwn country 
*f-there were ſlaves here; from the time of the 
% ruids, who according to the cuſtoms of the 
ancient Gauls, ſometimes ſacrificed them to 
a their God Woden, to the landing of the Ro- 
% mans 
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er mans who are ſaid to have worn out the hands 
and bodies of the Britons, with clearing the 
woods and embanking the marſhes : then again 
„ under the Saxon feudal tenures, which were of 
the ſevereſt kind, 
Conqueror, who introduced the Norman feudal 
% ſyſtem which was of a milder nature; but ſtil! 
ve there was no formal interpoſition of the legiſla- 
ture to prohibit perſonal ſervitude : 
Car. 2d abolithed feudal tenures among free 
* Britiſh ſubjects, but did not mention foreign 
*« flaves.----The' law as it now ſtands evidently 
« ſpeaks for the ſlave trade and even N 
Sy pleads as ſtrongly in favour of it; for 
it isa well known fact, that if the navel which 
« the Africans bring to market are fo. old or ble- 
„ miſhed, that they cannot get what they think 
a ſufficient price for them, they will cut their 
„ throats before the faces ot the Europeans: How 
% happy then is the ſlave who is re ſcued and hozv 
ce jultifiable he who reſcucs him from a maſcer 
** where he has no property, and: where even his 
« life is not ſecure, in order to his being transſer- 
* red to one who cannot invade either with im- 
„ punity.----Were England to drop the Alrican 
trade directly, Francs and Spain would as direcr- 
« ly avail them(ſclves of it, and the poor Airicans 
5 remain {till in bondage under much feverer ti: - 


maſters.” That the French and Spaniards 


are ſo, is an undoubted truth, though the Eſ- 


Aayiſt from a fingle inſtance or two o argues their 
; Juperior humanity | in all. Is it rational to ſuppols 
that 


to the time of William the 
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that they who are ſo cruel to the whites, are ſo 
extraordinarily humane to the blacks ? or may 
they not ſeem to hold out free ſom to them, as they 
did to the Americans, to deprive us of theſe colo- 
nies alſo and rob England of her ſugar, the only” 
ſtaple commodity now lett for importation? The 
bet writers on trade allow that the African trade 
is of the higheſt concern to Great Britain; it has 
been the greateſt object of foreign envy, and may 
again, with care. But to proceed: Mr. Bene= 
«© zet Of. North America who withes the. Weſt-In- 
66 dia iſlands ſunk in the fea rather than we ſhould. 
ce carry'on the flave trade for their ſervice, may 
*«« poſſibly hive the ſame kindneſs and good will to 
« Great Britain, and may fincercly long to fee 
«the ſeat of empire travel Weſtward and the do- 
**-minion of the. Saints eſtablifhed'at Boſton, ”- - -- 
This lift conjecture has been fince verified to our 


great national lofs:----The author then confutes 
Mr. Hargraves's arguments in Sommerſet's calc ; 


(obſerving that the Counſellor modeftly on his 
title page does not ſiy proving, but, endeavouring 
to prove the untiwtulneſs of ſlavery in England 
and refers us to his appendix for a fuller diſcuſſion 
of the ſubject... There we: find that among the 


 heathen,from the earlieſt account of time, conqueſt 
was the plea for enſlaving vanquiſhed countries. 


Herodotus mentions the crueltics of the *cythians 
to their priſoners of war, whom if they did not car- 
ry: away captive, they put to death on the ſpot. 
The orig in of flavery and colour of the Africans +: 
being incapable of paſitive proof, thoſe points are 
left + 
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Jeſt to the curious, with a conjecture thet Joſeph's 
buying the bodies and lands of th. Egyptians for 
Pharoah, ſezmed to ſhew that the practice was 
noreanticut than even his time, as indeed is clear 
{rom his having been ſold himſelf, and Abram's 
poſſeſſing a bond woman ; and we may date it ſtill 
higher froma denunciation, thrice repeated, againſt 
the deſcendants of Canaan, who are allowed to have 
| ſettled in Africa, Gen: x, 253. Curled be Canaan, 
| a ſervantof fervants ſhill he be tohis brethren. -- 
| & Bleſſed be the Lord God of Shem, | Canaan 
* ſhall be his fervant..--God ſhallenlarge Japheth, 
| and ſhall dwell in the tents of Shem and Canaan 
' © ſhall be his Servant.”---It is not to be ſuppoſed 


1 2 | | 
that prophetic denunciations of any ſort ſhall be & 
given in vain; and it may be «{t-leaft worth our ol 

while to trace what other accounts of. flavery we W 


have in Holy Writ, or where we may date the 
ra of its origin. In Gen. x111, 2, Abrams Mi 
wealth is thus deſcribed, '** Abram was very rich 4 


| in cattle, in ſilver and in gold.“ In the next 
| chapter the Kings of Shinar, Ellafar, Elam, and 
| the nations make war on the Kings of Sodom, 
| "Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, and Bela, and car. 
| ry away Lot, Abram's brother, captive. This 
is the only captive we hear of, till on the Ling 
| of Sodom's coming to Abram and propoling a di- 
viſion of the ſpoil recovered, he ſays, © give me 
:<* the perſons and take the goods to thy ſelf.“ In 
the 16th chapter Abram's wife is recorded as haus- 
ing a handmaid, or bondmaid, (as ſhe is called ian 
another place) and darai's power over her is not 
„„ diſputes 
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81 
diſputed by Abram ; nay when ſhe abſent, herſelf 
from her miſtreſs, an Angel finds her and ſays 


« Hagar, Sarai's maid, whence cameſt thou and 
*£ whether wilt thou go. And ihe {iid I flee from 


© the face of my miitreſs Sarai. And the Angel 


© of the Lord ſaid unto her, return to thy miſt: eſs 
«© and ſubmit thyſelf under her hands.” In the 


24th chapter, Abram's wealth is thus deſcribed by 


his ſervant. The Lord hath bleſſed my maſter 
greatly and he is become great, and he hath 
e given him flocks ard herds and filver and gold 
& and men ſervants and maid ſervants and camels 
and afles.” Theſe tranſactions were prior to 
Joſeph's being ſold by his brethren to themerchants; 
captives or ſlaves were by that time grown into a 
common article of trade: Joſeph was fold for 
twenty pieces of ſilver, the law afterwards raiſed 
it to thirty. Shall we preſume to call that act in- 


humanity which is perinitted by the Almighty, 


practiced by the Father of the faithful and conti- 
nued as an eſtablithment during the Theocracy (as 
appears, Numbers xxx1. by the Lord's Tributz 
of Captives) and even till the diſperſion of the 
Jews; nor yet is it ever forbidden by the Saviour 
of mankind. Wherein then conſiſts our duty with 
reſpect to theſe perſons, whom we call unhappy, 
but many of whom are much I-ſs fo, than the ge- 
nerality of ourſelves? We may ſce this alſo in 
Holy Writ; and God grant that our laws may aſ- 
ſume that as their foundation and eſtabliſh a pro- 
priety of treatment of ſlives in every particular, 
and that our Religion may inſpire us with that 

SE Chriſtian 


E 


Chriſtian Charity which improves and ſublimates 
the virtues of the Moral Law.--The author pro- 
ceeds, By the commandments from the mount 
** their proper treatment only is exacted, not their 
freedom.“ On the Sabbath they were not to 
work: They were by other laws to be free, if 
they Joſt an eye or a tooth by a maſter's blow : 
they were to be purchaſed of the nations round a- 
bout and of the children of the ſtrangers, that ſo- 
Journed among the Iſraelites, and to be an inheri- 
tance for their children after them, as is clear 
from Leviticus, chap. xxv. 39 1046 incluſive: 
Vet even a King could not injure them with im- 
punity; Seven ſons of Saul were hung up before: 


* 


the Lord, as a puniſhment for his having ſlain 


— <A ; Sas / 
1ome Gibeonites, ſome of thoſe who were „ hewers 
 * of wood and drawers of water,” ſlaves in perpe— 


tual bondage: and though ſo ſevere a ſentence 
was pronounced and executed againit his family- 
who injured them, they ſtill continued in the 
ſame ſtate of flavery ; their proper treatment, not 
their liberty, was ſecured to them by divine com-. 
mand. He proceeds, Look at the ſtate of flaves 
in Africa, there thoſe indeed are ſold who are 
« {haves by deſcent, or have committed theft or ſuch, 
« yillainies as the laws of their own country con- 


demn them to ſlavery, for (like the inſtance of 


Benjamin whom Joſeph claimed as his ſcrvant, 
* on the cup's being found in his ſack): There 
e they have no chance of ever being free: There 


they have no ſort of property, and their very. 


lives are ſubje& to their maſter's caprice, with-. 
| „ut. 
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« out fear of puniſhment or being in any degres 


* accountable. Some indeed are captives taken in 
«© war, whom, if we did not purchaſe, they would 
«© maſſacre. The barbwity of their own maſters 
« makes them think we buy them only to eat 
e them and this miltaken notion is the only thing 
e that tempts them to riſe in mutiny : But of all 


„ thoſe who have purchaſed their freedom, or 
«© whom the liberality of their maſters has made 


« free, not one individual, (fairly purchaſed not 
« ſtolen) ever yet returntd or wiſhed to return to 


* their own country; nor would any one of them 
ce aecept'of their freedom on ſuch terms. Who 
« then are we that judge other mens ſervants? by 


e their own laws they ate ſuch.“ He next confi- 


ders Lord Maus sfield's ſpeech on the negro caule, 


not allowing it the name of decition, and only 
looks upon it as a virtual prohibition of bringing 


negroes to England. He compares the 29th 


Clauſe: of W Charta No freeman ſhall be 
«© taken, impriſoned or diſſeized of freehold, li- 


„ bertics, or tree cuſtoms, but by a Javeful jugd- 


ment cf Peers, or by the law of the land” 
with thit of Edward 6th chap, 3. He that takes 
*a ſervant or beggar idle hires diys together, 
© ſhall have him as his ſlave and if he does not 
* Work, may treat him as a {live, with chains, 
* 1Mp!iionnent or ſtripes.“ This is a very great 
and very clfiential difference and ſhews there were 
freemen aud flaves in thole days, and the different 
manner of treating them. Ile then proceeds to 
give farther authorities from the new teſtament 
E 2 | and 
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and cites many parts mentioning bond and free 
among the ranks of ſocial life, which diſtinction 
could not have been kept up, had liberty, civil 
liberty ariſen from, or been commanded by the 
dictates of Chriſtianity, Slaves, though low- 
„* eft in the civil polity, are allowed equal In 
all ſpiritual concerns: they are included in the 
„ prophecies concerning the day of judgment, ſo 
te that flavery may poſſibly remain till then,” how 


near that may be, God only knows.--- Then fol- 


lows an extract from a Pamphlet by a Weſt-India- 
Planter, ſetting forth the nature of the Weſt-India 
climate and the impoſſibility of cultivating the ſoil 


by any but negro-labourers. He quotes Li- 
gon's account of the ſettlement of Barbados in 


1625, when the woods were ſo thick that 20 
years afterwards he found potatoes, maize and 
bonaviſts planted between the boughs, lying along 
upon the ſurface. Nothing was done towards a 
profitable ſettlement of the ifland until the intro- 
duction of negroes ; by whoſe better capacity for 
labour it was ſo improved that, in 1646, it con- 


tained 20,000 Whites and a far greater number of 


blacks. The judicious Linde ſays, ** there Ire 
„ ſoine ſervices of ſuch a nature, as cannot be 
«« performed by Europeans in hot and unhealthy 

% countries, without immanent danger of her 
health and lives.“ He gives ſeveral inſtances, 
yet he is no friend to ſlavery, but to truth only 
and real neceſſity. *©* If our ſeamen, ſays he, 


© who are the hardieſt of our common people 


Sand moſt inured to change of climate, are fo 
uUNnegu. 


1 


l 
ee unequ- 1to the taſk, much leſs adapted to it are 
* others of the lower claſs in England or thoſe 


« who might be moſt likely to hire themſelves 


e out to plantation ſervice.” The Palatines, who 


had lands granted to them in Jamaica, almoſt all 


died in the attempt of clearing them. After many 
other ſimilar inſtances he concludes. „ We mu't 


either abandon all theſe ſettlements, ruin many 


*« thouſands of our fellow ſubjects, and reſign our 


* fortunes into the hands of foreign powers, dif- 
« fering from us in ſentiments, or we mult con- 


„duct them, as hitherto we have ſucceſsfully 
done, by the labour of negroes; whole conſti- 
„ tutions being by nature and the Divine will ap- 
«c propriated to theſe climates are evidently fitteſt 
for ſuch employments there.” Other tracts of 
the ſame tendency are noticed and the charitable 


Mr. Benezet's unfair quotations animadverted on, 


who boldly aſſerts that, “the Portugueſe firit 
* ſtealing and then purchaſing ſlaves, through an 
60 inordinate deſire ot gain, firſt raiſed the ſame 
„ deſire in the negroes, and was the origin of 
* ſlavery there. To prove this point Benezet 
*« gives partial extracts from the hiſtory of Africa, 
« and omits whatever makes againſt him. He tells 


you fromCada Moſto that, “the Portugueſe land- 


ed and ſtole the natives, but omits that, Cada 


« Moſto himſelf, the firſt time he diſcovered and 
* l:nded on that coaſt, ſaw an horſe among the na- 
* tives, that was valued at fifteen ſlaves, which were 
** conſequently an article, perhaps the medium of 


„trade at that time, in 1454. Benezet ds 
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the Africans as people endowed with 
e talents and virtue;“ yet ſuppoſes the flave 
e trade is kept up by the advantages we find it 
our intereſt to give them.” He mentions that 
e the Fuli, a nation on the Gambia, ſell no ſlaves. 


© What an exact character of the Britiſh notion 


* would an author give, who ſhould aſſert that we 
* would not fight, becauſe one ſect among us re— 
fuſed to bear arms. The Fuli may be looked up- 
on in the ſame light: They are a particular ſect 
and the doctrine of nt felling ſlaves holds good 
*& with them to this hou: as to 5 their own nation; 
neither can any price t-mpt them to ſell you a 
e calf tho they will diſpoſe of a barren cow foi two 
* gallons of brandy; and tho' th 12y thus obſet ve 
« their own laws as to their own people, get they 
** willſell ſlaves which they purchaſe i up the coun- 
« try. B-nezetallo omits Capt:in Jobſon's ac- 
„count of his voyage up the river Gambia in 
% 1621, when women ſlaves were offered him for 
„goods, but he refuſed them 2d {aid the Fnyliſh 
e did not trade in them. So that it is evident, 
« that that trade aroſe from the Africans them- 
* ſelves and we are not accountable ſor the origin 
* of it, not vithſtanding this author's aſſertion. 
He. dravs together into one view all the cruelties 


«© which have ever been practiſed by Captains of ſhips 


to deter their {laves from riſing, or by the plan- 
* ters to keep them under {ubj-Ction ; and by fol- 


* lowing the ſame rule and collecting a all the in- 


* ſlances of barbarity practiſed by individuals in 
* the moſt humane and belt civilized nation upon 
earh 


great 
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«© earth, ſuch a picture might be drawn as human 


* nature would ſtart at. He humanely adviſes us 


to employ our own natives in the ſultry heats of 


ce the colonies and charitably wiſhes them all ſunk 


e jn the ſca rather than carry on the African ſlave 


trade for their ſervice. Sure {laves abro.id ſhould 
« be under an obligation of working for their liv- 
« ing, as well as natives of England are at home; 
« and in many caſes the latter labour harder and 


fare worle : they certainly have a ſeverer cli- 


cc mate to contend with, as their cloathing runs 


© away With great part of what they want to pur- 
* chaſe proviſions ; while ſlaves abroad want lit-- 
*« tle or no cloaths and are not injured by the in- 

e tenſe heat of the ſun.---Seduced by this ſpecious 


« {ide of the queſtion; influenced by humane mo- 
« tives and miſinformed of the real ſtate of ſlaves 


in our colonies, even the Eiſhop of Glouceſter, 


in his Sermon in 1706, warns us to ſend them 
*« to their native homes, Poor creatures! not 
one would accept of the offer, but would think 
* it the pre: tell inhumanity to force their return.“ 


May there not be a Biſhop at preſent equally miſ- 


informed, cqually led away by imaginary accounts 
of cruelties, which hive no exiſtence but upon 
paper, ani may not an * oftenſible decency” be 
conſtrued into tenderneſs and humanity ?. If fo, 
the Eſſayiſt on the treatment, &c. may have ſome 
reaſon for his publication.---* That in the native 


* Arricans' ſale of negrocs to our ſhipping various 
*« frauds have been committed, and perſons im- 


b -* Properly and unjutly ſold---That Maſters of 
ſhips. 


[4] 


« ſhips have been inhumane nay unneceſſarily ſo-- 
That Planters have been wantonly cruel with- 
cout cauſ-, may be ſuppoſed from the enormity 


* of crimes among ourſelves, To theſe abuſes 


then let efficacious remedies be applied; Mer- 
* charts and Planters will own the higheſt obliga- 
« tions to Government, if by ſalutary laws it can 
«« alleviate the diſtreſſes of thute, whoſe labour 
© ſupports our colonies gnd enriches our native 
* country; but fer the other unneceſſary and 
oh improclicable ſcheme of unive:iſ{il freedom, (the 
« device of the Puritans of North America, 

e who now cry out for perfect liberty, as they 
* once did for perfect purity, till they deſtroyed 
* all real religion and ruined both Church and 
State; and who began theſe their laſt Qutcries, 

< as appears by the dates of their works, only on 
our aflerting our juriſdiction over them) from a 
careful review of laws human and divine, who- 
ever attempts to promote it mult be declared a 
*« ſtranger to both eccleſiaſtical and civil polity and 
an utter enemy to his country.“ 


cc 
cc 


60 


c This African Merchant profeſſes to make the 
word of Gcd his guide, to retain ſlaves as ſlaves, 
but to enſure their being humanely treated: The 
advantages he ſtipulates for them are---That they 
ſhall be ſecure in their lives and limbs, that if 
any Planter or other of his Majeſty's free ſubjects, 
through wantonneſs or cruelty, maims a negro or 
disfigures him, or cauſes him to be maimed or diſ- 


f oured, ſuch negro ſhall be free: and if the faid 


negro 
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negro dies, the perſon who was the cauſe thereof 
ſhall be accountable to the laws, as for the loſs of 
any other of his Maj-(ty's ſubjects ; that they ſhill 
have proper cloathing and ſutficient maintenance, 
and never be pu ithed with above forty {tripes, 
except by the lawtul Magiſtrate ; that none ſhall 
be exported to Europe, nor fold to the French, 
not ſtolen from the coaſt under the ſevereſt penal- 
tics: In this author's much abuſed work there is 
more real humanity than in all the pretences of 
thoſe who have preſumed to cenſure, though they 
were incapable of anſwering it. We applaud the 
Effayiſt's prudence, who totally ſuppreſſes the 
mention of it: We ſuppuſe he obſerved the 
weakneſs of his friend Mr. Sharp's attempts to in- 
validate it even by unfair quotations- Sharp want= 
ed ſome ſupport: The Eſſayiſt vouches for him; 
he could do no more. 


From this brief abſtract of the African treatiſe 
it appears inconteſtably, that flivery was not only 
allowed but commanded by the word of God, 
notwithſtanding the c:nfident aſſertions of the 
Reverend Eſſay iſt ard Granville Sharp whom he 
celebrates ; "and it is as clear that true humanity 
conſiſts in ſecuring to them good uſage and pro- 
per treatment in that ſtate of life wherein Provi- 
dence has placed them: -Did any of the beſt in- 
ſtructions of the moſt ſenſible and virtuous Sea-. 
Chaplain ever operate ſo powerfully on the minds 
of a ſhip's company, as to ſuperſede the neceſſity 
of corporal puniſhment ? certainly they never did; 
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and if thoſe honeſt, brave, generous fellows are 
obliged to be kept in awe by a dread of that ſort 
of puniſhment, what can we expect of men Who 
have neither their knowledge nor their ſentiments. 
That amuſing horror, that ariſes from over ſtrain- 
ed and exaggerated pictures of cruelties, ſeldom 
practiced and by very few, the faults of individu- 
als not the general cuſtoms of the community, 1s. 
a pretty introduction to the enthuſiaſtic rant of 
univerſal freedom: a freedom that would be as 
injurious to thoſe poor creatures, for Whoſe bene 
fit it is pretendedly calculated, as detrimental to 
the rights of their owners, and deſtructive of the 
intereſts of ſociety, and religion too; for if ever 
the Africans are converted, it muſt be in their 
preſent ſtate. Look at the free Caribbs of St. 
Vincents! Whata miſerable, worſe than ſavage life 
do they lead. Yet the French labourcd to intro- 
duce religion amongſt them, but laboured in 
vain. They could not even civilize them ſo far, 
as to inſpire them with decency. Their cloathing 
is a ſtring round their middles, and a narrow flip. 
of cloth tucked into it before and behind. Their 
behaviour is a mixture of inſolence and cruelty. 
When General V----- went off, juſt as the French. 
forces were coming to ſurrender to him, the Ca-. 
ribbs plundered and burnt ſeveral Engliſh plan- 
tations and murdered the innocent whites that were 
reſiding on them, They have by much the rich- 
eſt and fineſt part of the country, yet their whole. 
cultivation conſiſts of a little Indian corn, and, 
{uch. herbs and fruits as nature produces to their 


hands, 


By. 
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hands, without any aſſiſtance of art or care: they 


go a fiſhing in their canoes, make one gluttonous 


meal, and live the reſt of the week upon ſtinking 


fiih in Jordly lazineſs and contented brutality. 
Hunger forces them out again, and the fame dul! 
round of beaſtly indolence is repeated: no good. 


uſage, no inſtructions, no rewards can bring 


them to labour, or even ſociety. (Is it to be fu 


poſed that the ſlaves of any other ifland would be- 


have better if free, when they cannot even now 


bear a third holy- day without injuring themſelves 
or maſters? At Chriſtmas they have three allowed 
them,) the firſt they enjoy, the ſecond they are 
tired of and the third is a ſcene of fighting among 


themſelves or pilfering in the grounds round a 
bout them. How much happier are the con ieely. 
employed ſlaves of a humane maſter? We cannot 


figure to ourſelves a ſituation in life, where a per- 
ſon of fortune can more nobly exert his chriſtian 


charity, than the planter among anumerous gang of 


ſlaves ; nor aſociety, where every individual ean be 
happier than thoſe ſlaves under his direction: He looks 
upon them as the cauſes of his wealth, as a ſort 
of children labouring for the advantage of the head 
of the family; and they look up to him as their 
common parent, their feeder, their protector. 
There needs ſmall perſuaſion, in our opinion, to 
induce them to be their inſtructors alſo, in which 
requiſite but arduous taſk we make no doubt of 
finding Clergymen on the Ifland who would rea- 
dily co-operate, who have neither vocation nor 
avocation to prevent them, who are neither em- 
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ployed by ſurgery, nor diſtracted by politick's. -The 


eſteem of ſlaves in general, their love for their own= 


ers at preſent is great, is almoſt enthuſiaſtic. 


When the French came here, their maſters were 
obliged to uſe all their influence to prevent their 
running naked upon armed men to avenge their 
cauſe, when they fancied their maſters affronted by 
them. And ſhall theſe bonds of ſociety be broken 
by falſe pretences of humanity and unmeaning rant, 
that has neither reaſon nor religion to ſupport it, 


but is the true language of impoſture ? From 


Benezet down to our Reverend Eſſay iſt all writers 
in the cauſe of univerſal freedom have applied to 
the paſſions, not the reaſon ; have endeavoured to 


miſlead the judgment by miſinforming the under- 


ſtanding : Granville Sharp is one of the moſt ſpe- 


cious advocates for this cauſe ; yet like his brethren 


he runs into abſurdity by miſinterpreting the plain 


words of Scripture, and producing partial quota 


tions from the treatiſe upon the trace from Great 


Britain to Africa. The author of that treatiſe 


carries on his arguments with good ſenſe and pre- 
ciſion: and it would have been happy for the Bri- 


tiſh nation if their Prime Miniſter, when that was 


publiſhed, had paid ſome attention to a book, that 
was publickly recommended by all real African 
Merchants: The improvement of the trade to A- 
frica might have prevented the deſtruction of that 
to America. Temple Luttrel diſtinguiſhed him— 
felf by endeavouring to ſet on foot an enquiry into 
the abuſes on the coaſt, and the conduct of the 
Committee: The eloquentTIrich Pat riot quaſhed it: 
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a nameſake and relation was one of that years com- 


mittee: but thoſe abuſes and the wretched ſtate 
of the forts muſt by this time be ſo encreaſed, as 
to demand immediate relief, if they are not too 
far gone to admit of it. The helm is now in the 
hands of one whoſe good ſenſe and integrity may 
procure and employ information to the benefit of 
the kingdom.---But to return to thoſe advocates 
for liberty, which it 1s apparent they do not un- 
derſtind and to that moſt ſpecious declaimer 
Granville Sharp. He runs from the plain words 
of ſcripture, for tho' ſtubborn truth forces him 
to acknowledge that the Iſraelites were allowed to 
purchaſe ſlaves of the heathen or nations round a- 


bout them, yet he Jabours to confine that permiſ- 


ſion to thoſe nations who for their impieties 
«£ were doomed by the divine command to utter 


* deſtruction, They” ſays he © were to be ut- 


* terly deſtroyed. The Iſraelites were not to pity, 


„not to ſpare, but to kill male and female, in- 


* fant and ſuckling”---yet--- of theſe nations 


* only were they to purchaſe ſlaves.“ We profeſs 


we cannot reconcile this to common ſente, but 
mult leave it to him to explain : to us it appears 
very much like Captain Gorman's going to an un- 
inhabited iſland and marrying the Queen of the 


country. To ſuch abſurdities will a writer be 
=. reduced © who removes the ancient land marks 


till the very boundaries of right and wrong are 
* confuſed and undiſtinguiſhable.-From this per- 
miſſion of purchaſing ſlayes being confined to theſe 
nations, (which to be ſure is a ſteady folid foun- 

| dation, 
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dation, built on his aſſertion only) he infers that 
moderns are not juſtifiable in making flaves of any 
nation: How candidly the phraſe is altered, in- 
ſtead of buying he ſubſtitutes making, a word of 
his own, which he may ſoon perhaps hunt down, 
ess if it was not a creature of his own producing. 
Certainly not in making; but they are juſtifiable 
in purchaſing thute, who are ſlaves already, be- 
cauſe they thereby better their ſituation. The 
King of Barſalli's faves would gladly travel to the 
ends of the earth to avoid his murderous Bands, 
who tryed his muſquets on them as they were pad- 
ling in their canoes, which he ſent on the river 
for that very purpoſe, and whenever he ſhot one 
through the head would laugh, turn round to his 
courtiers and praiſe the excellency of his aim: and 
when an Engliſh Captain demanded juſtice againſt 
one of his black ſubjects, who in the public market 
had cut a ſlave's throat becauſe he would not come 
up to his price, the King deliberately anſwered, 
he was that man's flave, he had a right to do what 
he pleaſed with him.-If we in afairſale purchaſe the 
ſervices of a man and uſe him humancly when 
purchaſed, do we not better his condition ? 
Throughout the whole coaſt of Africa, the power 
of maſters and owners of flaves is the ſame, and 
though all do not exert it fo inhumanely, all may 
do ſo.---A freeman, who indents himſclf, ſells his 
own ſervices: A flave cannot ſell them, berav'c 
they are his owners property by tae laws and cuſ- 
toms of his own community ; but the buyer has 


an equal richt to both. This is a point Mr. Sharp 
endeavours 
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endeavours to confuſe ; but truth is clear, and plain 
. ſenſe eaſily develops it and leads it from the miſts 4 
| of ſtudied obſcurity to the clear light of unſophiſ- f 
ticated reaſon and perſpicuity. Lancelot- like, he 
tries more confuſions with us. Tho' he omits 
the divine permiſſion, nay, command to purchaſe 
ſlaves of ſtrangers, who were to be a perpetual in- 
h:ritance to the Ifraclites and their children after 
them, yet having adduced the laws of benevolence 
to ſtrangers, he {lips in ſlaves as a ſynonimous 
term, and argues equal benefits for them : Can 
N any ching be more plain, than that theſe may be 
toto Clo different? A ſtranger may be a freeman: 
he may be a ſlave. It is his own law, not ours, 
that makes him a {lave or free; and befievolency 
and hoſpitality zre to be extended to him 
according to the rank he holds in his own ſo- 
ciety. Would we entertain an Admiral and a com- 
mon Sweeper in the ſame manner? --Mr. Sharp 
however triumphs in this diſcovery, and goes on 
in the ſame miſtake. He threatens us for with- 
Holding the wages of the labourer and brings the 
| denunciations of holy writ againſt this crime of 
his own forging :. for ſurely we cannot keep wages 
back, when we have paid them before hand by our 
purchaſe : We mizht as rationally expect to be 
indemnified by the teller, if a ſlave happened to die. 
the day after we bought him: The chance of one 
eſtabliſhes the right to the other.- Another miſtake. 
mult be a willful one alſo. We are in ſome par- 
ticulars, if Mr. Sharp' s authority is to prevail, to xt 
be ſubjected to the Jewiſh ordinances, and to have. = 
no- "ny 
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no right to our ſlaves, after the Sabhatical year: 
yet even among the Jews, that privilege was not 
extended to the Nethinim. It is peculiar to theſe 
writers to omit what makes againſt them and ha- 
rangue as if there was no ſuch exemple 
to be produced. Mr. Sharp in many places 
aſſerts, that there never was an inſtance 
of flaves being retained in a community by 
divine authority ; but he takes care to make no 
mention of the Gibeonites, who were in that ſtate, 
«© hewers of wood and drawers of water, in the 
peculiar {ſervice of God in the Ten: ple. God was 
the King of the Ifraclize , and would hardly have 
retained in his ownCe urts any perions unser an n= 
ſtitution, that was unnatur |, and to be traced 
e to the infernal enemy of all bonne TEL 
Mr. Sharp, though this inſtanc* of the Nethinim 
ſtares him in the face, tho' the Itractitc himſelt, if 
he ſhould once forego the advantage of the $av= 
batical year, was a ſlave for ever, poſitively aſſerts, 
that *ſervitude continued from parent to child in 
e perpetuity is no where mentioned in ſcripture 
« with approbation.” What is commanded mult 
be approved : The plain words of ſcripture that 
prove the one do as fully eſtabliſh the other, and 

Mr. Sharp himſelf in his appendix allows what he 
denies in the body of his work, that there might 
« be bondmen for ever“. But we can never ex- 
pect order in a building, where the foundation tot- 
ters, or rather overthrows itſelf ---His next aſ- 
ſertion tends to deſtroy fociety, and would injure it 
material ly, if it were true, “ that ſlavery is ſub- 
verſi ve 
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verſive of brotherly love.” We have known it carri- 
ed on each fide to an extravagance : The ſlave has 
ventured his life for his maſter : The matter has run 
theriſk of his to protect that of his ſlave : Greater 
love than this can no man ſhew”: if therefore 
this love ſhould ceaſe, theſe authors are accounta- 
ble for the deſtructive conſequences of that diſuni- 
on which their incendiiry pens occaſion in the 
community.--As to the Havannah laws, a deſpotic 
government may ritk ſome danger, becauſe they 
can immediately apply a remedy. Whether our 
government ought to do ſo, let our legiſlators de- 
termine for us.---Mr. Sharp makes a mournful 
declamation about the ills of ſlavery and atks us, 
if we were enſlaved on the African coaſt, would not 
we wiſh to get home. This is the old miſtake : 
We are free at home, and therefore would with to 
be there: The Africans are not, and do not will 
1t.---- Mr. Sharp having thus in his own opinion 
proved “ that there is guilt in our even tolerating 
** ſlavery” adds, ** that the whole Britiſh Empue 
ais involved in it, as appears by public Acts of 
„Parliament, &c.“ If this is the caſe, let the 
reformation begin at the fountain head, and let 
its ruinous conſequences equally affect all the mem- 
bers of the Britiſh Empire, but dont let us be the 
ſole ſufferers, who act only according to the 
eſtabliſhed laws of our country, founded on thoſe 
of God.---We flatter ourſelves that the unpreju- 
diced reader will by this time ſee that ſlavery is not 
only allowable by laws divine and human, but that 
_ theAfricans,ifthey knew their own intereſts, would 
rather 
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rather wiſh to be ſlaves under an humane maſter, 
than free in any country, even in England. There 
are many inſtances of ſlaves, who have been car- 
ried to England, have there been inveigled away 
from their maſters, or have quitted them in an 1dle 


humour, who yet have returned to our iſland, 


2nd given themſelves up to their former owners ; 
and thers are many more inſtances of {laves, ho- 


Have wiſhed and endeavoured to do ſo, but could- 


not contrive the means. On theſe authors there- 
fore, who would injure ſociety by ſtriking this 
neceſſary link out of the chain, no ſtreſs can be laid, 
no dependance can be admitted ; ; and leaſt of all 
on the Reverend E ſſayiſt, who has no claim to- 
thoſe qualities he pretends to recommend as the 


overflowings of his own tender diſpoſition: We 


now return to his work, to the ſame chapter where 
he traces the ornate of God, to that pure foun- 


tain, © The infernal enemy of all goodneſs.” 


The cant of all enthuſiaſts is the ſame. Ameri- 


can Ouakers, that conſcientious ſect, many of whom 


could draw the ſword againſt, tho' they ſcrupled 
to do it for, England, are “ fervent in their la- 
e bour for the reſtoration of the poor enſlaved A- 
« fricans to their due liberty” and the London 
Quakers ** approve and concur in the removal of 
*« an oppreſſion, ſupported by cruelty for corrupt 
« interett-in direct oppoſition to the ſpirit and pre- 


< cepts of the Goſpel and even repugnant to hu- 


„% manity.” Theſe are the men who have broken 


one link out of the ſocial chain, and with to deſtroy 
another; who take their ſhare of the benefits of 
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ſociety and leave the burden to be borne by others 
by their exemption from civil and military duties, 
not to mention that unmerited indulgence in a 
ſuperiority over the reſt of ſocicty as their word is 
ſet on a par with the oath of others; But they 
bought their privileges and purchaſed a title, be- 
ing dubbedChriſtians by Act of Parliament.---We 
might reſt the cauſe on'the merits of what has been 
already laid down to prove, that flavery is one of 
thoſe links of the great chain of ſocial life, with- 


out which it could not be ſupported, but We ſhall 
take the trouble of proceeding through the volume, 


ſtill reſerving the titles of the chapters, and where- 
ver We find any thing materially meriting praiſe 
or cenſure, (though it would be too arduous a 
talk to notice all exceptionable paſſages) beſtow 
them freely; We have no doubt of being fully a- 
ble to confirm what laws divine and human have 
eſtabliſhed, the property of the maſter, and We 
hope to promote and ſecure the good treatment and 
happineſs of the ſlave. 


The Ranks into which the Members of a | 
Community neceſlarily ſeparate. 


This ſubje&, nearly as old as communities them 


ſelves, receives no illuſtration from the E ſſayiſt's 
pen. One unhappy truth has eſcaped---** detign- 
ing men, otherwiſe unable to work themſelves 
into notice, ſet up at every trifle a clamour a- 
e gainft government to enhance their price and 
** pave the way to their own ambition,” This is 
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not the only place where general reflections may be 
conſtrued into perſonal invectives, and the ball re- 
bound againſt the hand that flung it.--- The whole 
of this Section 1s mere declamation and nothing to. 
the purpoſe, unleſs a curious aſſertion may be 
deemed ſo; Slavery being the negation of law 
% cannot be compatible with it.” There may be 
ſophiſtry in this, but there is neither truth nor 
reaſon, as has been fully proyed.---As this work 
is ſo irregular, We ſhall leave breaks between the dif- 
ferent. ſubjeRs we touch upon---had he preſerved 
any connection, We might have done ſo too. 


Maſter and Slave in Antient times. 


The Reverend Eſſayiſt here owns that Moſes's 
law did create perpetual ſlavery, tho' before he 
traced it toSatan. Strange inconſiſtency, but what 
muſt ever be expected when a work is calculated to 
fall in with the prejudices of miſinformed great 
men inſtead of the advancement of truth. We are 
here alſo acquainted, that“ at Athens a ſlave was 
* happier than a freeman in any other part 
of Greece.” We can very eaſily ſuppoſe, that 
that wiſe nation eſtabliſhed the moſt prudent re- 
gulations and improved ſociety by the moſt ſaluta- 
ry laws, and We are very certain, that happineſs 
is far from being confined to univerſal freedom, 
though the want of the Athenian laws, and their 
own military genius, as certainly made the Romans 
cruel.- -The ſtory of Plutarch flogging Syrus 


and coolly arguing with him between every 
laſh 


"TW 1 

laſh reflected no honour on that great man; yet if 
that argument conſiſted not only of his own vin- 
dication but of admonition, and caution to Syrus 
not to be guilty of the ſame fault again that occa- 
ſioned the puniſhment, the ſcene might be imagin- 
ed without going to America or the Weſt Indies.-- 
After having mentioned Raynal's aſſertion that, 
ve the abolition of Slavery and Paganiſm by Edict 
© brought on the ruin of the Roman Empire,” and 
after having ſet forth the danger of great changes, 
We might naturally have expected he would have 
allowed the impropriety of making the experiment 
in our Colonies ; it is certain they exiſt through 
black labourers only; but if an author can gain a 
favourite point, no matter if they were ſunk in 
the ſea, according to Mr. Benezet's charitable - 
with... 


Maſter and Slave in Gothic times. . 


Here we are brought back to the firſt falſe prin- 

_ ciple, for tho! in the laſt Section the Eſſayiſt owned 

that Moſes's law created ſlavery, yet here he aſ- 
ſerts that, “ ſlavery was unknown 'till European 

«.jinfernal love of gold introduced and fixed it.” 
He allows that Americans. behave worſe to in- 
« dented ſervants, than we to ſlaves.” The au- 
thor of the treatiſe on the trade from Great Britain 
; to Africa has this obſervation, which may explain 
the reaſon : It has been ſaid, the number of ne- 
** groes ſenttotheColonies aroſe from ſo many dy ing 
* there from ill uſage, but that is by no means 
*-tcuc ;. The Plantcrs conſider their own intereſt, 
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e and viſe them better than they do our own con- 
*victs, for this plain reaſon, that in the latter they 
have only a temporary intereſt, in the formera per- 
ämanent one; ſo that were our plantations abroad 


capable of being carried on by indented ſervants 


from England, the fame reaſons would hold 
good, and the labour they maſt-undergo being 
*« encreaſed by the ſhort duration of property their 
«© maſters had in them, and by their own unfitneſs 
* to work in thoſe hot climates, would be ſuch a 
drain of men as the parent country could not 


„ ſupport.” 


Maſter and Slave as-propoſed for 
Scotland, Anno 1698. 


e Fletcher grounded a plan of ſlavery on 2 
«© Statute enacted in 1579, that empowered 
any perſon of ſufficient eſtate to take the child 
of any beggar and educate him for his own ſer- 


« vice for a certain term of years, which term 


Was extended for life in 1597.” This the Reve- 
rend Eſſayiſt falls in with at firſt, then flys off 
and calls it“ inadmiſſible, —-He ſays that St. 
Paul is preſſed into the ſervice of ſlavery againſt 


e the plain gramatical ſenſe of the expreſſion in the 


«© original.” What a pity the quotation was not 
produced, but aſſertion coſts lets than proof. Let 
us hear St, Paul ſpeak for himſelf, as in 1 Cor. 
7e. 20 v. &c.* Let every man abide in the ſame call- 


ing, wherein he was called. Art thou called being 
La ſervant? care nat for it, but if thou mayeſt be 


made 


„ 
„made free, uſe it rather. For he that is called”. 
© jn the Lord, being a ſervant is the Lord's free- 
© man; likewiſe alſo he that is called being free, 
© is Chriſt's ſervant. Ye are bought with a 
price, be not ye the ſervants of men: Brethren 
<« let every man wherein he is called, therein a- 
„ bide with God.” Theſe verſes are thus ex- 
pounded by the whole claſs of ancientGreek Inter- 
preters ; “ Be not concerned, nor think, if you 
are a ſlave (d you will be leſs acceptable 
« to God, or as if that condition was unworthy of 
« a Chriſtian; therefore do not attempt to ſhake 
off the yoke of ſlavery under a pretence that 
through Chriſtianity all are free; but if by juſt: 
«© means you acquire your liberty, preſerve it, that 
* no malter may have power over you, to cauſe 
* you to fin. Therein conſiſts the true Chriſtian 
liberty; therefore as I ſaid at firſt, remain qui- 
« etly in that ſtate of life wherein God has placed 
* you, as a duty you owe to him as well as to 
«© the community.” Theſe are the African Mer- 
chants ſentiments, which. upon examination We 
find to have that authority, which he claims for 
them; And We alfo found (from the comments 
of Chryſoſtom and other ancient writers of that 
claſs upon St. Paul's Epiſtle to Philemon, ) that 
the univerſal deciſion of the primitive Church was, 
that Chriſtianity did not impair the power of 
maſters over their bond-ſervants.” As the an- 
tient Greek Interpreters thus aſſerted that Chriſti- 
anity did not impair the power of maſters over 
their bond- ſervants, We need not be ſurprized at 
** * 
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| ſeeing the ſame doctrine held by Biſhop Sherlock 
ö in one of bis diſcourſes at the Temple Church, 
on © Rom: xIII. 1, Let every ſoul be ſubject 
| * unto the higher powers; For there is no pow- 
| er but of God: the powers that be are ordained 
, «© of God.'----- Government is agreeable to 
| * the Will of God, and to pretend an exemption 
| from it would be acting in oppoſition to his 
will, and the order of his eſtabliſhment, for 
« which We have the expreſs authority of St. 
% Jerom and St. Chryſoſtom. As ſome pretend- 
« ed to withdraw their obedience from the Prince, 
« becauſe they had been made partakers of the 
freedom of the Goſpel ; ſo others, who were in 
« a. ſtate of ſervitude, thought they had a right to 
% throw off their bondage, ſuppoſing a ſtate of 
« ſlavery to be inconſiſtent with the liberty of the 
«« Goſpel of Chriſt: They went upon the ſame 
« reaſon which the others did, and pleaded their 
«© relation to God and Chriſt as a full releaſe from 
« the condition of flaves. The Apoſtle there- 
« fore uſes the fame way of arguing to them, and 
« exhorts them to yield obedience to their ma- 
« ſters, as unto the Lord, as unto God; ſhewing 
e them, that their maſters, with reſpect to tem- 
ce poral affairs, ſtood in the place of God, and 
« they were therefore to ſubmit unto them, as 
e unto God. Thus in the vii. Chapter of 1. 
«© Cor: the Apoſtle lays down this general rule, 
Let ever) man abidein the ſame calling, wherein 
« he is called, that is, as he explains himſelf, whe- 
„ther he be ſervant or whether he be free, let 
EP 2 him 


1 

re him not think that his condition is repugnant td 
his religion; if he be ſervant, let him ſo con- 
* tinue, Servants, ſays he in Ephes: v1, be obe- 
« dient unto them that are your Maſters according fo 
the fleſb with fear andtremtling,infingleneſiof your 
&« hearts, as untoChriſt, not with eye ſervice, as men 
« pleaſers, but as the ſervants of Chriſt, doing the 
« will of God from the heart : with goodwill dos 
ing ſervice, as to the Lord not to men. The 
© ſame is repeated with ſome ſmall variety of ex- 
« preſſion in Coloſs: 111 : and in 1. Tim. vi. he 
« treats of this matter with ſome warmth and af- 
« firms that this doctrine of obedience is the law 
«© of God, and that whoever denies it, conſents not to 
« wholeſome words, even the words of our Lord Jeſus 
© Chrift and to the doftrine which ts according to 
* Godlineſs, but is proud, knowing nothing, doting 
2 * about queſtions and ſtrife of words-=-ſuppofing 
gain to be Godlineſs., In all which it is plain he 
* refers to the opinion of ſuch as taught that the 
„ Goſpel had introduced a perfect ſtate of freedom, 
„ diſſolving all the antient ties between maſters 
and ſervants: in oppoſition to which he teaches 
* them, that their being Chriſtians ſhould make 
« them better, not worſe ſervants ; for that they 
„ ought to obey from the heart, as ſerving God, 
Is 1 not men. St. Peter likewiſe uſes the ſame 
*« argument with the ſame view: Submit your- 
& ſelves toe very ordinance of man for the Lord's ſake.” 


We cannot think that an eſtabliſhment founded 
on the divine command, confirmed by the antient 
H fathcrs 
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fathers of the church and maintained by the moſt 
reſpectable modern authorities, ſuch as this of the 
very learned and pious Biſhop Sherlock, as the well 
known ſentiments of that exemplary Paſtor, Tho- 
mas Wilſon, . Biſhop, of. Sodor and Man, in his 


— 


much admired treatiſe of the means of inſtructing 


the Indians, as thoſe of the Biſhop. of Glouceſter 

in his ſermon before the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Goſpel in foreign parts in 1740, and 
thoſe of the Biſhop of Oxford in his ſermon be- 
fore the ſame Society in 1741, all which concur in 
acknowledging the legality of ſlavery to be expreſſſy 
allowed by tbe Holy Sriptures, though they re- 


commend inſtruction and proper treatment, We 
cannot We ſay admit, that ſuch an eſtabliſhmert 
ſtands in need of any further ſupport, or can poſ- 
ſibly. be weakened by the fecble attacks of enthu- 
ſiaſts; who probably may make that the firſt ſtep to 
future attemps of undermining all legal authority, 
from which to pretend an exemption. is evidently 


« acting in. oppoſition to the divine will and com- 
mandments. That any one who had been twen- 
ty years in the. Weſt Indies ſhould. propoſe to 


puniſh a runaway ſlave by pulling his houſe down, 
1s the moſt extraodinary blunder We.ever met 


with, but he is writing for thoſe who know no- 


thing of the. country, and does not wiſh to throw 


too clear a light on. the ſubject.--Notwithſtand- 
ing the long pompous. parade of liberty and its ef- 


fects, and the glory of having thrown out Fletcher's 
plan, ſlavery to this day ſubſiſts in Scotland, where 


they who, work in coals and falt are compellable 


to. work in them for life. Maſter 
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Maſter and Slave in the French Colonies. 


We are happy to ſay that our Iſland has reſcued 
ſlaves from cruelty, has put ſo heavy a fine as {500 
on maiming or disfiguring them, and has ſecured 
their property by a law.---Let Government reform 
her own abuſes and appoint Governors of liberal 
ſentiments, with genteel ſalaries, that they may 
not be tempted by perquiſites; tho' if places or 
livings are to be ſold, it is immaterial whether the 
Governor, or the perſon who reſigns them, pock- 
ets the purchaſe.--The Reverend Eſſayiſt mentions 
« extraordinary efforts, that ſoon wear ſlaves out.“ 
We have already obſerved that the negroes can 
work in the Weſt-Indies without being affected 
by the heat of the ſun. If then we compare their 
work with that of the Engliſh labourer, we ſhall 
find, that ſix negroes do not do as much, certainly 
not more than one good Engliſh harveſter, and 
can ſuch efforts be called extraordinary? Were it 
| 5 to cultivate the ſugar cane with our own | 
labourers, the eaſe, the ſaving would make every 
meer embrace it; but that can be done by black 
labourers only. French ſlaves are attached to 
* the ſoil.” Many have wiſhed the Engliſh were 
the ſame, but the expediency of this meaſure is 
a diſputed point, which we therefore leave to the 
judgment of the Legiſlature, as we have no right 
to direct. The Eſſayiſt delights in florid image- 
ry: this pretty picture of a“ ſcanty, bruiſed, tin, 
or pewter meaſure by an unfeeling overſeer,” is 
the effuſion of mere fancy: He is ill-naturedly 
5 . ſevere 
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ſevere upon managers and overſeers, yet we muſt 
ſuppole they are in general as humane as propri- 
etors : We can ſee no reaſon why they ſhould not 
be ſo, nor can we conceive that they could be fo 
fooliſh as to aim at recommending themſelves by 
ſtarving the negroes of an eſtate, or that they ſhould. 
plume themſelves upon ſavings in their allowances, 
any more than they would upon ſtarving the cat- 


tle or mules. A mule is worth thirty pounds, a 


negro ninety. Which would ſelf-intereſt think 
beſt worthy preſerving and taking proper care of; 
yet this author in many parts of his Eſſay repreſents 
the planter acting from ſuch motives as muſt 


prove him rather out of his ſenſes, than void of 


humanity: This is the rant of Enthuſiaſm, not 
the ſober language of unprejudiced truth. Had 
« we officers as diſintereſted as the French, or 
« had their Governors our principles of liberty 
% both would be much happier than they are: 
(Suppoſing this cenſure on Governors true, which 
We much doubt) poſſibly they might; but pro- 
vidence diſtributes its gifts to all, to ſome one 
good thing, to others other bleſſings, that men 
may neither glory in their advantages, nor repine 

at the want of what others enjoy, but all reſt con- 


tented in that ſituation, to which God hath called 
them.---W hoever has been any time in the French 


or Spaniſh Iſlands muſt know that it is to the de- 


ſpotic government, and as. deſnotic prieſthood, 


the rigour of the puniſhment they. inflict, their ex- 
act police and attentive centinels, that the field 
prayers and the ſuperior honeſty of the negroes a 

to 
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to be imputed.---We wiſh to lead, to perſuade, 
not to drive or terrify them into unmeaning, 
empty ſhow---By this mildneſs of ours, many of 


the molt ſenſible are led to examine our religion and 
embrace it from conviction: They are therefore 


real converts and behave well; yet even with their 
aſſiſtance We cannot work upon their ignorant bre- 
thien ;, and God forbid, that We ſhould add to: 
their preſent burdens that heavy load of eccleſiaſti- 
cal perſecution, which under the management of 


zealous ſectariſts has already produced ſuch dreade 
ful calamities.. 


Maſter and Slave in the Britiſh Colonies. 


% We have men among us who dare boaſt of 
giving orders to their Watchmen not to bring 
home any. ſlave they find breaking canes, but 
* as they call it to hide them, that is, to kill and 


bury them, and accordingly every now and 


ce then ſome poor wretch is miſled and ſome lace-- 
rated carcaſe is diſcovered.” Were this really 


the caſe, our Iſlanders would be in a more ſavage 


and deplorable ſtate than the wild Indians of A- 
merica, or the brutal Hottentots of Caffraria : 
every planter would be a wild man: his hand 
would be againſt every man and every man's hand 
againſt him. If any man had made ſuch a boaſt, 


he muſt have been deſpiſed : he need not have 

given his negroes orders to hide what he boaſted 

of ordering to be done, nor they have diſobeyed 

him, „ Fare the body ſo careleſſ ly, dend 
ou 
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would be diſcovered.---This © every now and 
then' may have happened once; We recollect one 
body found in that mangled condition; but 

that might be from revenge, jealouſy, or ill will 
of ſome negro. perhaps on the ſame eſtate: How 
many inſtances of barbarities will one: Britiſh Ma- 
gazine record in that moſt civilized community? 


yet we do not call them unprincipled.---There are 


old acts to ſecure the lives of ſlaves, and a new one 
to prevent their being maimed or-disfigured, tho 

the Reverend Eſſayiſt cannot find one; but Law, 

Phyſic, and Divinity are too much to be expected 
from one mortal, how diſtinguiſhed ſoever his a- 
bilities may be in his own opinion. -We could 
wiſh our police better, and that the Mother coun- 
try would rectify it, or direct us ſo to do: the 
; ſhafts he aims at us, wound her.; but he may heal 


all, as We are led to expect a complete univerſal 


ſyſtem of commerce, rural economy and We ſup- 
poſe all arts and ſciences, within a year or two, 
from the . ſame laborious pen. Every where 
and in every age the chain of flavery has been 
© faſhioned and applied by the hand of liberty.“ 


Can we wonder at that, when we had the ſanction 


of the divine law delivered by Moſes ? and pray by 
what other hand could it be.applied, unleſs we 
were all flaves, or like Mahomet made uſe of ſlaves 


to deſtroy and enſlave the maſters; a moſt excel- 
lent example, which theſe writers ſeem deſirous 


of following Adventurers from Europe are 


*© univerſally more crucl and moroſe towards ſlaves 


than native Weſt Indians.“ They may be 2 


# 


* 


« was. oof © Sata. has 
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firſt perhaps, or at leaſt, their quickneſs ' makes = 
them appear to be ſo, as few can have patience 
enough to bear with African indolence, and that 
drawling, creeping way of theirs, be the emergen- 
cy ever ſo great; but all things find their. level; 
by cuſtom and uſe they cool down into the com 
mon courſe of acting, and it is not the country, but 
the natural temper of the man, that conſtitutes + 
him humane or cruel.---An ox or a horſe brought 
into compariſon and competition with negroes is 


this Eſſayiſt's favourite alluſion, .but this is 
merely declamation for the charitable purpoſe: of 


degrading the Weſt Indians, who, if the fact 
were true, muſt be as void of common ſenſe as of 
hum: nity; and act againſt their own intereſts on 
important occaſions. to preſerve iti in trivial con- 
cerns ““ So great is the proportion of Europeans 
* jn all active ſtations here, that the character of 
the community muſt be taken from them, not 
* from the natives. And when one conſiders how 
e theſe adventurers are uſually collected, how of- 
% ten the refuſe of each man's connections, 
* of every trade and. every profeſſion are thronged . 
in upon them, much ſentiment, morality or re- 


ligion cannot well be expected to be found with- 


0 jn the circle of theif influence. This was at 
leaſt cruel to his countrymen, of whom theſe ad- 
venturers. almoſt univerſally conſiſt, and whoſe 


ſtradineſs, ,perſeverance and economy ſeldom fail 


of promoting them, or at leaſt ſupplying them 
with a genteel proviſion. It is not the lower claſs 


of people who emigrate from Scotland, but gene- 


rally 


— 
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rally younger brothers of decent families, who 


have had ſome education, and are preſented with 


a ſmall purſe, which is tc be their portion: © with 


«* their ſtaff they ſet out and frequently return with 
« wealthy bands,” the reward of induſtry. Many 


of this ſort We have met with, whoſe abilities im- 
proved by ſome education and much ſtudy and at- 


tention, have as deſervedly gained them favour, 
as their hoſpit:1'ty has dons them honour. He 


ſhould never have ſpoken evil of thatclaſs to which 
- he once belonged; but perſons climbing a ladder 


ſeldom look back at the rounds they have paſſed ; 
and the higher they climb, the leſs attentive they are 
to their own imp-rfections.---*© At four o'clock in 


the morning the bell rings to call the ſlaves into 


« the field. Here is an error of the preſs, for four 
read five, that being the real hour of call, and fre- 


quently later.--- As to the very great hardſhip of 
picking graſs, the caſe ſtands thus ;---a proper 


bundle of graſs may be picked in leſs than half an 


hour , and the negroes are allowed from half paſt 


eleven to two o'clock, and from five to fix in the 


afternoon; ſo that to ſay, this is extra labour © thruſt 


© jnto the hour of reſt and wearineſs” is not ſo can- 


did a repreſentation as might have been expected. 


Graſs muſt be had, and where eſtates do not furniſh 
enough, Guinea graſs is planted,and the young ne- 
groes are employed, and called the graſs-gang. 
Were graſs permitted to ſeed, To quick is vegetati= 
on that the eſtate would be covered, and to pre- 
ſerve the canes, it muft then be rooted out under 


the name of weeds, a double trouble and a loſs in- 


ſtead 


7 
F 


n 
ſtead of profit. To ſet this, what he calls hard- 
ſhip, in a clear light to Europeans, We will relate 
this plain fact. A negro frequently picks four 
bundles of graſs, carries his maſter two and ſells 
two. For the two he ſells he gets fix pence, and 
his daily wages if hired out come to eighteen 
pence. The four therefore are worth twelve pence 
and he has from threeto four hours allowed for grats 
picking ; fo that in a third part of a day he can earn 
two thirds of his daily wages, beſides the“ hour 
of reſt and wearineſs.“ The whip the Eſlayiſt 
talks of in ſuch affecting ſtrains, is a picture height- 
ened beyond reality: three, four, or five ſtrokes is 
the heavieſt puniſhment allowed the Overſeer to 
order, and that only for negiect or lazineſs. Not- 
withſtanding thele florid deſcriptions We know 
ſeveral negroes under ſevere maſters, who never 
once had a fingle ſtroke of the whip, and are fix- 
ty years old and upwards. As to the uſe made of 
the graſs when pulled, it is nothing to the pur— 
pole of the ſubject under diſcuſſion, but cenſures 
muft be paſſed on us poor Iſlanders, no matter 
how they are introduced, and our underſtandings 
Impeached, as neither knowing nor purſuing our 
own true intereſts. Of that ſort is ſugar-making 
at night, which is now univerſally left off, as be- 
ing contrary to intereſt as well as repugnant to 
humanity; tho' the perſon who ſet the example 
ſome years ago of relaxing in this caſe, did it from 
the latter principle, and not from that abſurd rea- 
ſon alledged, of eſteeming a negro worth ninety, 
leſs than a mule worth thirty pounds, which is a 


& ”. _- + --.contradiction 
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contradiction to both-intereſt, common ſenſe, and 
humarity.---** The tender feelings” are now to 
be worked up, and high painting, with extrava- 
gantly exaggerated figures to work on the miſin- 
tormed reader's imagination. Six or eight pounds 
of beef at the leaſt=--are diminiſhed into a ſcrap, 
and the Ifland of-St. Chriſtopher moit unjuſtly 
cenſured in the note, unleſs it ſhould be another 
3 error of the preſs. N. B. For ſcantily, read li- 
. berally: that muſt be the caſe, for that is the 
real truth. -Batchelors are not in general prefer- 
red to married men: They have been ſo in ſome 
inſtances, and this given as the reaſon : The Bat- 
chelor knows he is accountable in h:s own perſon 
| for what is under lock and key in his poſſ-flion : 
the married man is apt to truſt his wife or child; 
| and negroes can thieve and impoſe upon them with 
| greater eaſe and ſecurity ; but this unjuſt cenſure 
afforded ſcope for pictureſque detcription, and is 
worked up in the note to a laughable extravagance. 
---His calculation of expences for negro-food and 
cloathing at an annual twenty fix ſhillings 1s far 
below the moſt niggardly allowance. An Engliſh 
labourer's expences, if by himſelf, and in health 
all the year, are eſtimated at Z 5 ſterling. Every 
negro coſts his maſter between 5 and L:6- ſterli»g 
for thoſe articles, and in Iſlind taxes between two 
and three; in ſhort the whole expence is above 
18 ſterling a year. AnFnglith labourer ſuppoſing 
| him to wo: k without intermiſſion exceptChriſtmas 
23 and Eaſter earns but {15 and perhaps has a wife and 
four or five chilulen, rent, &c. Nothing then but 


their 
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their incapacity to work in theſe climes would pre- 
vent the“ ſelf intereſted planter” from preferring 
them to negroes:--- There may have been one in- 
ſtance of the Barbarities harangued on, but not 
lately; and the perpetrators were deſpiſed, and are 


now prevented, if ſevere laws well executed can 


prevent diforders.--- The ulage he ſets forth for 
pregnant women, we have never ſeen nor heard of, 
and we are no leſs farprized that he a medical man 
verſed and practiſed in the obſtetric art, ſhould not 
know the real cauſe of cramp and convulſions a- 
mong children; namely an improper management 


at the birth; but which is now happily remedied. 


fince his quitting the iſland, by ſuperior know- 


ledge and attention.---The remainder of this ſec- 
tion ſhews him aſſuming the di ctatorial Legiſla- 
torſhip, ſtiff, haughty, dogmatic, neither allowing 
nor even thinking of ſubmitting his propoſals to 
fuperior authority. 


Maſter and Slave'in par- 
ticular inſtances. 


If as he acknowledges, © The ſlaves of many 


* planters poſſeſs advantages beyond what the la- 


«« bouring man in Britain enjoys,” Why ſhould 


we run the riſk of diſtreſſing or perhaps deſtroying 


the colonies by totally altering the plan, when the 


eaſier and ſafer method would be to bring the 


whole by degrees under the fame regulations ? 
That ſlaves do poſſefs advantages beyond a labour- 


ing man in England is certain. To mention ſome 
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of them: A ſlave has an houſe and ground and 


pays no rent: As his family encreaſes, his maſter 
encreaſcs his allowance, tho' not his 7 : that 


allowance is the fame, nay better in illneſs: he 


has no apothecary to pay, but is furniſhed with 


medicines and attendance without any expence : 


T he fields furniſh him with peppers, greens, fruit; 


and his hogs and poultry with almoſt fufficient to 
fatten as Well as rear chem without expence :. 
Whatever ſtock his maſter purchaſes from him is 
at the marKet-price ; and tho' they ere ſaid to be 
* ſo ſeverely and laborioully employed beyond 
* their natural powers all the week, they have a 


weekly dance al] Saturday night, dunday, and ſome- 
times that night too. At work they ſing or 
ſmoak; and going to light their pipe is given and 
received as a ſufficient excuſe for a a quarter of an 


hour's abſence. On one eſtate in Cayon Pariſh 


with about 160 negroes, among whom may be 


reckoned about 5o heads of families, they receive 
full / . 500 ſterling a year for caſſava, other roots, 


greens, fruit, and ſtock, which is [10 each family. 


We heartily wiih, (for the author's ſake) we could 
apply his ſevere ſatire “n the man in contemplati- 
on before him,” to any but a gentleman of real 


religion, virtue, and humanity, late of Nichola- 
Town; but the eſtate, number of negroes, and 
method of making ſugar, fix it on him as fully as 


the falſe motives, and miſtated facts prove that it 


is really a creature of the Eſſayiſt's own imagina- 


tion. The managers ſtealing beans from the 
< horſes to feed the negtoes, the ſix nominal pints. 
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CC weighing about two pounds and a half“ maymiſ-. 
leada European, but cannot impoſe on a Weſt Indian: 
that gentleman continued making ſugar indeed late 
in the winter to his own great detiiment, not “to 
00 give his ſlaves ſome. ſubſiſtence from the cane 
&« juice,” but to comfort them with the warm ſy- 
rup, on the firſt approach of what they felt as the 


cold ſeaſon. At his houſe the Eſfayiſt was long 
attznded in a dangerous 1lIneſs, but all benefits 


conferred were forgotten on his refuſing to ſubmit 
to prieſily tes for the management of his fa- 


mily io the borrowed garb of clerical advice. 


That family, as well as the maſter of it, had a 
real regard for religion; he and they regu- 
larly attended the Church; 'till forced from it by 
ad invectives from the pulpit. . The gentle- 


man was now defunct, but even the grave could 
not ſhelter him from undeſerved cenſure ; ſo im 


placable is prieſtly malice for a ſuppoſed affront, 
and ſo unjuit the accuſations that flow from it. It 
appears by the books of this gentleman's eſtate, 
that the allowance was the ſame from a long time 


before his going to England, to the very day of. 


his return: his attornies only continued, did not 
encreaſe it, as not finding any neceſſity to alter the 
benevolent plan Jaid down by a generous and vir- 


tuous family. On his return indeed, when more 


ground was put into canes, he mcreaſed this allow 
ance conſiderably, and the example was followed 
by many: He was eminently diſtinguiſhed for hu- 
manity and tenderneſs: but partiality made the 
Eflyiſt -{wallow every ill- natured anecdote with. 


ctedulity. 
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eredulity, and diſcharge it again with additional 


bitterneſs and gall. The whole of this cenſure 
therefore, is as unjuſt as it is ungrateful and un- 


charitable.- Another gentleman's conduct is high- 
ly extolled, as the Eſſayiſt was the doctor of the 


eſtate, but peace to that gentleman's aſhes, he was 
a worthy man; tho' had he been otherwiſe, we 


war not with the dead, nor flatter the living.---- 
The next he mentions © where profit is the ob- 
« ject,” is highly extolled alſo; that perſon has 


too much good ſenſe to be obliged to him for be- 
ing ſet in ſo conſpicuous a point of view : We own 


he has his merits, but we never heard he was cele- 


brated for. humanity ; a-virtue which this author 


harangues upon with ſuch eloquence, tho' he 
himſelf treated his own negroes ſo harſhly, that a 
moſt humane - neighbour uſed to terrify thoſe un- 
der his care and inſpeCtion, with eee to 


ſell them. to the Parſon. 


EF nnn of Sleves would 
. encreaſe their ſocial importance. 


so it ſeems that * batl nſage produces crimes,” 


if the Eſſayiſt is to be credited, but we know of no 
bad uſage, except as a puniſhment for them; and 


many go without any puniſhment that ſeverely de- 


ſerve it. However this gives the Eſſayiſt an op- 


portunity of running wild into florid rant, and 
fancied ſcenes of pleaſing horror, that may deceive 


the miſinformed, but cannot influence the ſenſible 


_ underſtanding of any one that is acquainted with 


the 


1 
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the ſubject, and is a flat contradiction of his aſſer- 
tion of tacir happy ſtate ſet forth in the laſt ſecti- 
on; but this is a new chapter, it is not worth his 
while to look back, or the nature of his work to 

be confiſtent.---As to his charge of their day of 
reſt being intruded upon, their claim to the ſab- 
bath was never diſallowed, nor is it now. . 


Their preſent importance to ſociety as Slaves. 


TheEflayiſt's feelings are a fruitful topic,tho' he 
never had any real right to boaſt of them, but they 
are lugged in to introduce idle rant and empty de- 
clamation.--If ſlaves had ** no friends here, how 
came an act to be paſſed unanimouſly in their fa- 
vour, and for the protection of their perſons and 
property.---As to his calculations, they may poilt-- 
bly be juſt, but they are not new: He has all the 
merit of a copyilt. . 


Their preſent importance to Society - 
would be encreaſed by freedom. 


« The few who have been advanced in ſociat 
life make a conſiderable addition to the con- 
% ſumption of the white inhabitants.“ Here“ a 
diſtinction is neceſſary to be made: they who re- 
fide among the whites, and copy their manners, 
1 may indeed add ſome little matter to the conſump- 
U tion of our manufactures, but the generality of 
1 thoſe who are made free, do not: they injure ſo- 
bp ciety : they either turn huckſters, or carry on a. 

regular ſyſtem of thievery with their late brethren : 
q Scarce one labours in any way for the community, 
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eredulity, and diſcharge it again with additional 


| bitterneſs and gall. The whole of this cenſure 


therefore, is as unjuſt as it is ungrateful and un- 
charitable.-- Another gentleman's conduct is high- 


ly extolled, as the Eſſayiſt was the doctor of the 
eſtate, but peace to that gentleman's aſhes, he was 


a worthy man; tho' had he been ether wile, we 
war not with the dead, nor flatter the living.---- 
The next he mentions ©* where profit is the ob- 


« ject,” is highly extolled alſo; that perſon has 
too much good ſenſe to be obliged to him for be- 


ing ſet in ſo conſpicuous a point of view: We own 


he has his merits, but we never heard he was cele- 
brated for. humanity ; a-virtue which this author 
harangues upon with ſuch eloquence, tho' he 


himſelf treated his own negroes ſo harſhly, that a 


moſt humane - neighbour uſed to terrify thoſe un- 
der his care and inſpection, with threatening to 


ſell them. to the Parſon. 


The 8 t of Slaves would 
encreaſe their ſocial importance. 


So it ſeems that 5 bal aſage produces crimes, 


if the Eſſayiſt is to be credited, but we know of no 
bad uſage, except as a puniſhment for them; and 


many go without any puniſhment that ſeverely de- 


ſerve it. However this gives the Eſſayiſt an op- 


portunity of running wild into florid rant, and 


fancied ſcenes of pleaſing horror, that may deceive 


the miſiuformed, but cannot influence the ſenſible 


underſtanding of any one that is acquainted * 
the 
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the ſubject, and is a flat contradiction of his aſſer- 
tion of tacir happy ſtate ſer forth in the laſt ſecti- 
on; but this is a new chapter, it is not worth his 
while to look back, or the nature of his work to 
be confiſtent.---As to his charge of their day of 
reſt being intruded upon, their claim to the ſab- 
bath was never diſallowed, nor is it now. 


Their preſent importance to ſociety as Slaves. 


TheEflayift's feelings are a fruitful topic,tho' he 
never had any real right to boaſt of them, but they 
are lugged in to introduce idle rant and empty de- 
clamation.--If ſlaves had “' no friends here, ho- 
came an act to be paſſed unanimouſly in their fa- 


vour, and for the protection of their perſons and 
property. -As to his calculations, they may poſſi- 


bly be juſt, but they are not new: He has all the 
merit of a copy iſt. 


Their preſent importance to Society 
would be encreaſed by freedom. 


«© The few who have been advanced in fociat* 


„life make a conſiderable addition to the con- 
* fſumption of the white inhabitants.“ Here a 


diſtinction is neceſſary to be made: they who re- 


| tide among the whites, and copy their manners, 


may indeed add ſome little matter to the conſump- 
tion of our manufactures, but the generality of 
thoſe who are made free, do not: they injure ſo- 
ciety : they either turn huckſters, or carry on a 
regular ſy ſtem of thievery with their late brethren : - 
Scarce one labours in any way for the community, 


none. 


1 


inore for the plantations, or in any reſpect for the 


real advantage of ſociety. Were all free, they 
would herd by themſclves in the mountains, and be 


as miſchievous and ſavage as the Caribbs: they 


would then indeed be naked and half-ſtarved ; but 
never would form themſelves into an uſeful peaſan- 


try. We want no help from them againſt priva- 
teers : if free booters landed, free negroes would 
Join the pillage.--- The aſſertion that white labour- 


ers could cultivate the cane, and did in Barbados, 
1s by no means true, and has been already contra- 


dicted by unqueſttonable authorities; and the de- 
creaſe of the number of whites is owing to anothet 


cauſe namely to the ſmall lots, into which the coun- 


try was at firſt divided, being laid together and 
purchaſed up by the rich Proprietors, who from 


their affluence can afford to reſide in England. 
Accumulation of wealth has that effect, till the 


head grows too big for the limbs, apd the proper- 
ty is again divided among a fet, who have addreſs 


or ee enough. to Spertet the unwieldy carcaſe. 
=-- The deſpotic laws of China, that compel the 


children to continue in the trade of their fathers, 


ſapport their ſugar plantations, but the ſame cauſe 


prevents their encreaſe ; and they are in reality as 
ablolute ſlaves, as the Africans, tho' they are not 
.diſtinguithed by that appellation, 


Their maſters would be profited by 


their advan cement. 
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t beſtow due rank on our ſlaves would endanger 
* the property of their matters, and the trading 
e part of the nation connected with them, nor 
would full liberty be a bleſſing to them.“ True, 
nor ever could it be ſo; and if not, why does the 
Eſlayiſt dwell on the ſubject by ſetting forth 
„greater advantages ariſing from what might be 
ruinous or at Jeaſt injurious to both malter and 
'flave? Why does he fly into general reflections, 
which can do no good, but tend only to looſen 
the bends of ſociety, and induce flaves to look 
upon them as their enemies, whom. hitherto they 
p have honoured and eſteem'd as their only friends? 
His calculation of the value of rented ſlaves 
is ſuch, as a very artful rich man might impoſe 
upon an ignorant or diſtreſſed one; but if real, 
why a ſugar planter ſhould prefer employing flaves 
to treemen, if the latter could produce for him a | 
greater clear income, We cannot conceive; un- ö 
leſs the planter ſhould be mad or devoid of ſenſe. 
The real truth then mult be, that inſtead of a 
greater incoine, he would not be able to work 

his lands at all; but this favourite argument muſt 

be repeated over and over, though merely ideal 

and contrary to common ſenſe and experience; 
and the compariſon of a free peaſantry from Eng- 

land muſt be added to it to miſlead ; for the Eſ- 

ſayiſt muſt know it is impoſſible for them to work 
in theſe countries, where the native whites will 

ſooner ſtarve than attempt it: yet he adds © this 
view of the ſubject cannot be controverte1,”. 
tho' merely the Balloon of fancy, a bubble that 

2:26 KR muſt 
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muſt. burſt. and the whole machinery. muſt fall to 


the ground with it. He goes on © Were neceſſu- 


* ry recruits provided at the expence of the Colony, 
a general manumiſſion would be no immediate 
* loſs to the Planters:“ Good again, who but the 


Planters are the Colony? Such a ſtep muſt be our 


total ruin, and will nothing leſs ſuffice? Bennezet's 
Wiſh was the moſt charitable of the two: How 


Can this agree with bis acknowledgment at the 


beginning of this ſection, that * at once to ex- 
©:tona fall liberty would injure their maſters and 
© not be a bleſſing to them.” But we cannot ex- 
pect conſiſtency, where prejudice ſways inſtead 
Of reaſop „ Abſolute freedom is doubtleſs 
e within the plan of Providence.” This aſſertion, 
like many others, has no grounds for it.---Fiis 
Barbados friend deceives him. We have alrea 


proved, that white men never did cultivate 1s = 
Colony, and it is as certain they never can 


Wis repealing the Acts that impoſe fines on thoſe 
who free their ſlaves would be is aa ſuch 


frcemen are either perpetual hangers on to the 
Eſtate, huckſters, thieves, or receivers of ſtolen. 
goods, not one a 1bourer, unleſs perhaps a poor 


mechanic ; it would be more for the benefit of 


the Iſland to force thoſe who gave freedom to give 
a ſubliſtence ſor liſe along with it; without which 


the gift is no gift.---** . a partial innova- 


fy Bb take place, that preſent bugbear of 


«© European policy the balance of trade would 
„% be ſuppoſed to be in danger.” This is 


indecd. ſcattering hrebrands, arrows, and 2 
and 
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end calling it ſport. Trade would not be in dans 
ger; it would be paſt it, in real ruin and deſtrug— 
tion; and ſhould not that be ſopported Which 


fupports the kingdom, unleſs we are for a domi- 
nion of faints, and for an empty name of attempt- 
ing to ſet up religion, undermine all civil eftablifht- 
ments; though the fall of one mult draw the other 
after it: This is like his favourite ſcheme ct 
paying the national debts with a ſpunge, which 
he aſſerts mult be applied, and untcelingly adds, 
the ſooner the better.---Some flaves might be 


capable of receiving inſtruction in religion, but in 


general they are utterly incapable, and obſtinately 
ſtupid and attached to their own tuperſtitions: It 
acquiring and enjoying property will better their 
ideas, they have now that privilege here. The 
note on the dock yards ſhews us what an univerſal 
genius We have to deal with: Our little ſociety 


Is puzzled to follow him through the mazes his 
knowledge or fancy leads him into; any one fingle 


perſon mult have attempted it in vain ; but We 
happen to have ſome acquaintance with a Ship- 


wright who informs us, that the expediency of job- 
work in the yards is ſtill a diſputed point: that other 


and better regulations were ſaid to have been ſug- 


geſted on its being diſcovered, that ſhips fo built 

were not faithfully built, nor would Jaſt half the 
time of thoſe built by the day : But no matter, the 
Effayiſt muſtmake a parade of his knowledge to in- 


trocuce his power, as dictator, legiſlator, &c. &c. 


We can afture him his ſchemes are impracticable, 


and could wiſh he would permit the Planters to 
11 „* know 
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know their own intereſt and purſue it quietly; 
unleſs he can fairly prove, that he has more ſenſe 


than all of us put together; He would perſuade . 


us he is poſſeſſed of more humanity, did We not 
know him; and might ſucceed in perſuading the 


ignorant, did We not communicate that know 


ledge.---** Relaxation of ſlavery would introduce 
* ploughs and it is a maxim not to do that labour 
** by a man, that you can execute by a brute.” 

Is it poſſible this ſentence could proceed from a 
man who had been twenty years in the Weſt In- 


dies? but We forget, he is not writing to us or 


for us, but againſt us to thoſe who know nothing 


of the matter. The natute of our ſoil is ſuch, ſo light 
that there is no 0 in breaking it up, and 
the hoe will work almoſt as eaſy as in a ſand-heap; 
Yet this ſoil is of different depths and under it you 


come to a hard terrace; and if you break through 


that by any force, it opens a paſſage to a ſort of 
pummice ſtone rocks, where the rain is all in- 
ſtantly abſorbed and the ſoil periſhes for want of 
it. Hocs naturally ſtop, when they meet with re- 
| ſiſtance : Ploughs go on, and break through all. 
This was the caſe with Mr. Gibbons's Eſtate, who 


perſevered in this manner of cultivation, until he 
had nothing left to work upon. Beſides, there are 
few eſtates where the land is level enough, or free 
enough from rocks, to allow of ploughing ; and 


the very nature of the cultivation requires their 


being ſhaped by the hoe after the plough has done 
all it can. The cane holes run in rows with ridges 
on each fide, to confine the rain that . of 

about 


5 

about one foot and a half high, and with croſs ridges- 

for the ſame purpoſe, of about fix inches high: 

If the Trench-plough could make the long ones, 

as the holes are not fix feet ſquare, it would be im- 

poſſible to make the ſhort ones too, or adapt them 

to the various turns and riſings of the ground; 
for the art of holing . conſiſts in keeping each of 
thoſe high ridges as nearly horizontal as poſſible, 
and accordingly they run in different lines form- 
ing angles and ſweeps of different fizes, as the 

ground demands, and the {kill of the manager di- 

rects: nor is it in the . holing time we want the 

f greateſt number of labourers, but in the cutting, 

4 grinding, and ditpoling of the various parts of the 
produce, which it would puzzle even the Reve- 
rend Eſſay iſt to contrive with any cattle, how trac- 

table ſocver: When the cane is cut, carried off, 
with the tops for the ſtock (a ſaving of that terri- 
ble taſk of graſs- carrying for above half the year, 

5 which he never thought of) and with traſh . h 

enough to boil the ſugar, fill there remains on the 
ground near two fect thickneſs of traſh,not faſten- 

ed to the ſoil like ſtubble, but looſe. and impoſſible 0 
Fo to be ploughed in, if the. plough could move; | 
. which it cannot, till that traſh is removed with 

nearly as much labour as digging the cane holes: 
ö Ploughs then have been tryed and found detrimen- 

7 ta), or at leaſt uſeleſs; and theſe are the reaſons . 

s they are now laid aſide; not that which he gives, 

which is even beyond abſurdity, as if one ſort 


Te of orders was not quite as eaſily communicated. 
0 ee 


Their 


Arue: ; that private people have ſuffered, is alſo true: 


T 01 
Their maſters would be profited by allowing ther 
ſlaves the privilege of a weekly Sabbath. 


- A pretty poſition, as if they did not: We are 
tired with repeatedly anſwering theſe repeated ac- 
culations, for which there 1s not the leaſt ground. 
There is only one exception: When canes are 


burnt, they muſt inſtantly be brought to the mill 


or totally loſt; and when flaves work under that 
neceſſity, they are paid for it; but no matter, 
Doctor Sangrado was highly extolled for his reſo- 
lution by Gil-Blas “ Periſh high and low by your 


advice and preſcriptions, rather than the noble 


% Doctor Sangrado ſhould contradict what he has 
« once aſſerted.” The beginning of this ſection 
is curious. We have proved that the gradual ex- 
*« tention of freedom would have the beſt effects 
« reſpecting both the maſter and community.” 

A modeſt aſſumption ! if bare aſſertions are to be 
allowed as proofs, We muſt admit this; We can 
ſce no other reaſon, nor the leaſt ſhadow of argu- 
ment. He has ſaid befote, it would injure their 


maſters, and not benefit them; but no matter, e- 
very man has a right to contradict himſelf: ſelf- 


love ſtifles the reproaches of. conſcience.---Invidi- 


ous repetitions calculated to enrage, and miſlead 


thoſe unacquainted with the ſugar- iſlands croud 


many pages, but we have an{wered-them fo often, 
we ſhall take no further notice of them; let him 


Tail on, and the galled horſe wince: our withers 
are unwrung.--- That. the colony has ſuffered, is 


But 
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But charity would not interpret God's diſpen ſatiogs 
zuto judgments with unpitying ill- nature; or con- 
clude, that becauſe men were ſufferers, they were 
the greateſt ſinners. Our Saviour who was mild- 
neſs itſelf, ſharply reproves ſuch preſumption : 
% Thoſe eighteen upon whom the tower in Siloam 
6 fell and ſlew them, were they ſinners above all; 

I tell you, nay ! but except ye repent, ye ſhall 
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* all likewiſe periſh..'---His. concluſion from 9 
Mechanicks is true, but the application is unfortuu 
nate: He cannot produce a ſlave that works dili- | 
; gently eight, nor will our humanity ſuffer one to $ 
be kept fourteen hours ; ; tho' while he does work ö 
\ We confeſs drawling on js a jult deſcription of it. 
The advancement of ſlaves muſt accompany. ö 
their — inſtruction. 

4 The end is devoutly to be wiſhed, but is unat- 

* tainable by the means he propoſes: if ever they 

are converted, it can only be in their preſent con- 

dition: But even here the ſame aſſertions recur, 
| the fame anſwers will ſuffice without obtruding 
4 them, till they diſguſt the reader: What but a 1 
repetition is it, to talk of exalting to religion y 
1 whom our avarice has depreſſed to brutality.“ | 
ĨHheſe are his own aſſertions, by this time convert- , 
cd into axioms in his imagination.--- To make I 


a man religious we mult endow him with the 
ce rights of a man.” He has thoſe, which God 
allotted him; a right to life, to property, to food, 
to raiment and n The difficulty ariſes 


f rom. 
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from their own ſavage obſtinacy, their invincible 
ignorance, and unruly paſſions, if free to follow 
-their dictates. 


Examples of the difficulty found in ibrückitg 
laves 1 in their preſent ſtate. 


The Reverend Mr. Robertſon's account appears 
impartial and written with a ſincere deſign of pub- j 
x lic utility: The Eſſay before us ſeems calculated 
ll for private intereſt, for adapting itſelf to the pre- 
| judices of a great man and to compliment his de- 
| ciſion, if it deſerves the name; tho' even that ve- 
| ry deciſion has been ill underſtood ; the language 
| of flattery has formed meanings for it that it never 
ll meant.and exalted it into authority far beyond its 
i real purport.----* The managers -injudicious 
ll choice of an inſtructor blaſted every reaſonable 
| expectation.“ What a pity our Eflayiſt had {\# 

not got this ſalary too and monopolized the whole 

| ' buſineſs of a Weſt-India eſtate, Surgeon, Parſon, 
 Man-midwife, Inſtructor, and Manager! How 
cruel is this cenſure of a brother C lergymen, even 

if he were blameable in ſome reſpects; but the 
Eſſayiſt deals in Groteſque painting: this picture 
which he has drawn is a carricatura, ex travagantly 
gaggravated:--That the Inſtructor does his duty 
by the negroes 1s certain, as the preſent manager 
never omits his, or permits any one to impoſe up- 

on his employer by omitting theirs, tho' his hu- 

7 5 manity is as unqueſtionable as his diligence. Cha- 
„ rity MA have induced the Reverend — 
1 ö cad 
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ſtead of expoſing to cover a brother's failings witli 
her amiable cloak, unleſs he had this excuſe, that 
he wanted it for his own at home, where charity 
begins, and ſometimes ends --- The remainder of 
this ſcion is an idle attempt of ridicule, which 
from any pen, eſpecially a clerygyman's, muſt ra- 


ther injure than advance religion, and which has 


not even that“ oſtenſible decency” recommend- 


eq, and generally practiſed by him. 


Obſtacles that the Moravian Miſ-- 
ſions have to ſtruggle with. 


By this account of the Moravians, * EY up- 
on principles entirely different from thoſe of hs 
F ſſayiſt; they endeavour to make ſlaves ſerve God 
in that ſtate whercin he has placed them, inſtead 
of unſettling their heads, and making them gid- 
dy with a p oſpect of v hat they do not cunderſtand 2 
they who wiſh to alleviate, not change their con- 
dition,. may ſucceed in a degree; but probably 
that ſucceſs is more owing to their diſintereſted- 
neſs than the ir abilities or their diſciple's capaci- 
ties: This is an experiment which we are convin- 


ced he never yet thought of. 


Ineff cacy of the author's private 
attempts to inſtruct ſlaves. 


He ſays ** he could not have carried on houfe- 
„% keeping without a degree of ſeverity abhorrent 
ny to his temper,” Similar proſeſſions came from: 
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"A commanding officer once in America with equal 
plauſibility, and equal juſtice. Perſons unac- 
- quainted with the real ſtate of facts might be de- 
ceived, but we know that our Eſſayiſt puniſhed 
with more ſeverity than moſt; as managers can te- 
ſtify, and many drivers have given under their 
Hands, and luft their marks very viſibly impreſſed. 
— If he, with all his advantages, could not ſuc-— 
ceed with ten or a dozen negroes in twenty years, 
can he expect we ſhould with 500 in that time? 
The experiment would be rather coſtly: An in— 
ſtructor at £.400 ſterling expence for 20 years 
. would amount to „. Sooo ſterling, and if he ſhould 
not ſucceed after all, what a ſum of money and 
time is. thrown away! We may conclude that he 
would not, for ſure a phyſician of the ful and bo- 
dy too, with his own example as well as precepts, 
in a well regulated family, had infinite advantages 
above what any other * could be poſſeſſed of, 
even with every addition of diſcipline and method; 
yet theſe, with well paid inſtructors, will not ſu- 
perſede the neceſſity of corporal puniſhment in 
ſhips of war, as We obſerved before; -but his re- 
petitions: force us to be guilty of the ſame fault.--- 
Suppoſe an eſtate with 500 negroes to produce 
.4000 a year, and after 20 years experiment to 
be told. It will raiſe but: ten years purchaſe, and 
two years purchaſe has been paid to the inſtruct- 
or. The value then is reduced to eight years 
purchaſe, which, is about one fourth of the value 
of European eftates. At this rate the moſt conſi- 
derahle owners are not ſo greatly to be envied 25 
9 
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ſs immenſely rich as to authorize further impos- 
fitions, whatever name they come under, whether 
as taxes, or improvements, as projectors call them. 
Where Africans are free, religion cannot be in- 
troduced among them. All attempts have been 
in vain: and as to induſtry, are there not national 
characters? Is not that of the Africans obſtinacy, 
low . cunning, and -excefſive indolence .? would 3 
they work when they were free to remain idle, ; 
| who can hardly be forced to it, when they know 
the obligations they are under, and the ſeverity / * 

that muſt attend their diſobedience ? But theſe aſ- - ly 
ſertions of free Africans working freely are trifles ' 
in compariſon of what follows: they are only ab- 
ſurdities, this is really deſtructive and replete with 
_ miſchief. **- Maſter and flave are in every reſpect 
* oppoſite terms, the perſons to whom they are 
1 applied, are natural enemies to each other.“, 
Happily this is by no means true. The ſenſible 
maſter, even ſetting aſide religion and humanity, 
looks on a fine ſlave with more ſatis faction than 
on a fine horſe: The ſlave looks on his maſter as 
his feeder, his protector, his father. They have 
often ventured their lives for each other; Would 
this author looſen the bands of ſociety, and raiſe 
a ſpirit of enmity that would certainly be ruinous 
to both parties? The miſtakes of would-be legiſ- 
lators threaten dreadful conſequences, unleſs pre- 
vented by the plain ſenſe and real intereſt of the 
community. It is a pity the propoſing a law is 
not attended with the lame ſolemnity and danger 
as we have upon record, (with an halter about the 
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Cauſe, and will always operate, eſpecially if impro- 
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neck) and if it was on fair diſcuſſion proved to be 
abſurd, impraQticable, or pernicious, the penalty 
to be capital.---If ſlaves are capable of being con- 
verted, and the Eſſayiſt cannot gueſs why he did 
not ſucceed with his, ſome of his eld acquaintance 
here point out ſome pecvli rities, that might con- 


tribute to prevent his ſucceſs. He was hy no 
means the humane maſter he pretenas: ie often 


puniſhed ſeverely, and had a conit.nt p.eviithuers 
and harſhneſs in his temper, u hi: h terrified many 
flaves, even on the eſtates he attended as ſurgeon, 


from applying to him tor relief; they rather choſe 


to ſuffer illneſs, than encounter his {1;-crity of cx- 
preſſion. Can he then have given the t ue reaton 
for going to England ? His firuation here ie, in 
this ſection, * a ſtate of eale aud afflue cc, in a 


former it was “ an inſufficient proviſion:“ A true 
reaſon cannot proceed from ſuch politive contra- 


dictions. We may ſuppoſe then he went from 
thoſe friends (Who knew him) in order to publiſh 


this Eſſay, and by flattering their prejudices, ca- 
jole ſome-new ones, (who did not know him) in- 
to procuring him preferment at home: He had 
Fold St. Chriſtopher. 


Inefficacy of the author's public 
attempts to inſtruct ſlaves. 


We know he met with no hindrance from on- 


ers or managers, but the indolence, ignorance, and 
pre poſſeſſion of the ſlaves themſelves was the true 


* 


[3-1 
per mea ſures are purſued ; The Moravians are not 
moleſted now, and ſucceed with ſome: We have 
already given the reaſon tor it.---His churches 
Were decently attended by his Pariſhioners, till 
perſonal invectives from the pulpit drove them 
from their duty: but perhaps it was their duty 
patiently to ſtay and hear them: if to, We Welt- 
Indians muſt lament our quickneſs of reſentment, 
and divide the fault of too much heat between the 
climate and ourlelves. | 


The manner ſuggeſted in which private attempts 
on large Plantations to improve Slaves may pro- 


| bably ſucceed. 


Maſters think the moſt probable means of con- 


verting ſlaves to religion is to leave them to their 


own judgments, where they have any: Once call 
it a duty they ſet themſelves obſtinately againſt it 
and ſhut their ears to the mildeſt and ſoundeſt in- 
ſtruction. But the Weſt-India Legiſlator decides 
at once for a trifling experiment at the expence of 
about 8000]. ſterling, to do that duty, which, if 
it can be executed, belongs to the Parith Prieſts to 


perform: Surely they might attend the Eſtates in 


rotation, this would give them ſome employment 
and, like a tub to the whale, might prevent their 
interfering in politicks, and diſturbing the com- 


munity----The other experiment, though the 


Inſtructor underſtood phyſic alſo, would be rather 
too expenſive. Æſop tells us, when a ſmall town 
was to be fortified and the inhabitants met to 


conſider 
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conſider on the means; the Carpenter propoſed 
ſtrong poſts and palliſadoes, the Black- ſmith iron 


rails, the Grave-digger a deep trench, and the 


Tanner an encloſure of leather: Such is our predi- 
lection for the profeſſion in which we were edu-. 
cated, that it is a wonder we ſhould ever quit it. 
As ſlaves might be made to perform their own. 
% work under the direction of the Overſeer, their 


* patches of ground would be better cultivated.“ 


This paſſage is produced merely to be compared 
with a preceding aſſertion. A Manager 
* made ſlaves exert themſelves on Sundays as ; 


much in their own. ground as in their ma- 


" 4 Ner's helds throughout the week; the conſe- 
* quence was, the. Plantation required a yearly . 
95 5 of ſlaves. Are theſe paſſages to be recon- 
ciled or are we to kill our negroes ?-- TheBuilding - 
a large public thatched room for their revels con- 


tradiets a law of the country which forbids ſuch 


meetings, as they were ever found to be produc- . 


tive of thievery and licentiouſneſs.----The order- 
ing the Inſtructor to inſpect the operations of the 


cart- whip muſt be. in. his capacity of Surgeon : . 
that is the unfceling vocation that attends ſuch exe- 
cutions.. Yet in the next breath imagination paints 
a ſcene, which it labours to ſet forth as the effuſi- 
ons of humanity. ** Theſe: are ſavages raviſhed 
from their huts.” That is,in reality and truth if 
conſulted, ſlaves ſold by their owners, according 


to the I ws of their own. country. There is no 


end of this author's miſtakes and repetitions. ----= | 


We arc not Aurprived. at the German's military . 


ſyſtem 


LW] 
ſyſtem prevailing, as inſtant death enſued on diſs 
bedience; but the experiment might be dangerous; 
the body, when formed, might revolt together: 2 
and their matters, if overpowered, would never 
be allowed a fair trial, tho' the flaves were, while 
the maſters held the government. 


We are out of breath in attempting to follow 
the Author in his oſtentatious parade of Lycurgus, 
Moſes, Engliſh laws, Trade, and Paraguay, all 
huddled together in two leaves, and reformed in 
one note. There are two reaſons why flaves ex- 
ert themſelves in their walks: they are ollowing 
their own fancies inſtead of their maſter's com- 
mands, and may be elevated for excrtions, 
Which it would be imprudence to Js, and folly 


to think of ſupporting, were they to laſt the 
l day. 


Natural capacity of Slaves vindicated. 


It would be a difficult taſk to vindicate that ca- 
pacity, for tho' ſome few have flight dawnings of 
genius the generality have been incapable of the 
molt trivial improvements,and thoſe they did ſuc- 
ceed in, were only ſuch as might be ſuppoſed to 


ſpring from craft, rather than 1olid underſtanding. = 


_ Objections to African capacity drawn 
from Philoſophy conſidered. 


Under the notion of theſe enquiries, the Au- 
thor is ſo Vague, and flies out ſo multifariouſly. 
and 
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3 and ſo little to the purpoſe, it is neither agreeable 
4 nor worth our. while to follow him. Hume may 


be wrong, but that does not conſtitute his bein 

in the right, or prove that Queen Dido's ſubjects 
were black. The- ſan certainly does not make 
them ſo, though he ſuppoſes it.---If he had real 
humanity, could he even with a hint to be given 
by another, much. more could he himſelf ever 
mention emaſculating negroes in order to make 
fine ſingers of them ; though he might mean this 


| ironically, it might be taken literally, were maſters 
"8 as cruel and oppreſſive, as he has repreſented them. 

| — This philoſophical chapter is cloſed by appeals 
18 toScripture,and tho' that is departing from the ſub- 
1 ject as propoſed, he catches an opportunity of prai- 
1 ſing the Jews, and by fair ſpeeches makes ſome a- 
ii mends for the injuries they ſuffered through his- 
1 means at St. Euſtatius. | 

11% Objections: to African capacity: 

| | drawn from form conſidered. 

i | | This ſection contains mere fighting with ſha« 
[ ly dows, which like the laſt is inconcluſive, and no- 
"8 thing to the purpoſe, let it be determined in what- 
" ever manner the Eſſay iſt may moſt approve of.- - 
|' Some of his aſſertions however we cannot help 
3539 taking notice of;** negro children are born white.” 
1 « -The weather and the ſun cauſe freckles, 
1 which are a ipecies of blickneſs.” Let the 
T4 European ladies and ſurgeons diſpute the latter 
„ aſſertion; as to the firſt, we abſolutely pronounce: 
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Fhat contrary to plain fact and daily experience, 
and are ſurprized he could be ſo inattentive in the 
obſteti ie part of his profsiſion; for all Midwites 
know that negro children are born of a reddi{h 
duſky yellow, and as white children become quite 
white, ſo theſe children become quite black, by 
degrees, Without the leaft expoſure to wind, wea- 
ther, or ſun; and the moſt ignorant black Mid- 
wife will tell you the moment the child is bora 
whether it is a negro or mulatto, as both the hair 
and the r at the roots of it are not only diffe- 
rent from thoſe of white children, but eſſentially fo 
from each other.--After endeavouring to eſtablith 
that there is no difference, the Eflayilt proceeds 
to ſhew that there is, ©* Though they work na- 
« ked in the hotteſt hours their ſkin never bliſters, 
„while vagabond white ſailors bliſter wherever 
„ the ſun reaches them: the negroes enjoy hot 
ce dry weather, while moiſture and cold make 
* them ſhiver and crouch down helpleſs and 
« ſpent.” It ſeems then after all there is a diffe- 
rence in the ſkin, which inſtead of vain attempts 
of what pride calls philoſophy, to account for, 
may juſtly be reſolved into the will cf God, which 
has fitted them for that ſation wherein they are 
placed; and has ordained that contraty to all the 
obſervations of naturaliſts, that heat ſinks deep- 
er into black than into any colour, and con- 
ſequently is moſt ſtrongly repelled by white-—yet 
the negroes only can bear the heat of theſe cli- 
mates, which would kill a labouring white Euro- 
pean in leſs than a year; there is allo another as 
— unaccountabk 
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unaccountable a difference in the ſkin o f nee 
groes, which no care can prevent, no reme dy re- 
move : But We wiſh not to throw out any thing 
which anEuropean could miſconſt rue into a reflec- 
tion, or which could give the meaneſt African 


any uneaſineſs: We wiſh not * to break the 


« bruiſed reed.“ 


Ob jectionps to African capacity drawn 
from Anatomy conſidered. 


Here the Eſſayiſt gets into the clouds and is 


frequently unintelligible, or tending to no uſeful. 


point of information ; but ſet the queſtion in. 


whatever light fancy may direct, and run trifling 
wild digreſſions through all the regions of Know- 
ledge or imagination, the queſtion reverts, - 


What is the ſtate of Africans in their own coun- 
try? Do We not better that ſtate by buying 
them? We certainly have proved that We do. 
How then are they our equals? Such writers 
may degrade. their own colour, but cannot raiſe 
the black's. Gratitude ſhould make the Africans 
faithful ſervants, had they ſentiments produc- 


tive of that virtue.---Mr. Ferguſon was a proof 
of a low peaſant attaining a. high ſtation in 
literature.” And We ſhould ſuppole that 1]- 


We thould meet a Ferguſon among our ne- 
gro:s, he would not eſcape our notice or fail 
of a_reward,. 5 


TS 


Oßjections to African capacity drawn 
from Obſervation conſidered. 


ln what chapter of nature's law,” ſays the 
Eſſayiſt, is it declared that one quarter of the 
Globe ſhall bre-d ſlaves for the reſt.” We can- 
not name the chapter, but it is ſo declared in the 
code of their own national laws, and practice. 
He fays, © It is blaſphemy, We reply it is Moſes. 
-- He confuſes the queſtion by talking of inferior 

aces, if for races we reed ranks, it is juſt.---- A's 
to negro abilities there may have been ſome few 
inſtances, but in general We repeat that they are 
miſcrably ſtupid. White ſervants will hang pic- 
tures, lay tables, and fold cloths ſtrait, not one 
negro in a thouſand, though bred a carpenter and 
aſſiſted with his ſquare and rule, can do it, after 
many years practice.---A curious note launches 
forth into the praiſe of his own humanity and be- 
nevolence, and proves triumphantly what has been 
proved a million of times to his hands, * that mere 
© matter is incapable of thinking.” 


African capacity vindicated from experience. 


We allow that negroes can do rough work and 
imitate tolerably well, but they have no exactneſs 
of eye, and never can ariſe to any perfection, any 
degree of elegance. A real judge will inſtantly 
tell, whether a houſe has been built by a black or 
white work man. -- Whatever diſcoveries the Juſti- 
ce's private examinations or the Bench afforded, 
M 2 | Wo 
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We cannot but think it was injudicious to men- 
tion that Magiſtracy, from which he was degraded. 
--- He ſpeaks of a negro boy kidnapped. from A- 
frica, many whites were treated in the ſame man- 
ner from England, even after our laws made. that 

offence capital.--- He mentions another of hisown, 
who would ſtand to be cut in, pieces-by.the whip. | 
Where ſlept his boaſted humanity, while that. F 
cruel] operation was performing ?--- Quaſhie's ſtory, 
is dreſſed out in fine glaring colours, but unfor- 
tunately is not agreeable to truth; for the fact was 
(as We had it from an eye witneſs) that he was 
purſued for inveiglipg a female ſlave from another 

eſtate. His maſter ran after him, was entangled 
in ſome peaſe, and fell down ; but recovered him- 

| ſelf, and came near enough, to think, he could 

138 daſh the old razor out of his hand, with which 

bl he threatened to cut his own throat; but the maſ- 

ter miſſed his blow, and the flave half. executed 

his threats; he lived ſeveral days, long enough 

to acknowledge and lament his. paſſion; but“ the 

„ gloſſy honours of his ſkin” had before that ſuf- |. 

fered for repeated inſolence and tranſgreſſions.---- 

As to Africans on their own.coaſt, ſuppoſing that 

maſters are kind, . generous and well informed, yet 

they all of them have their ſlaves, whoſe families 
remain unaltęrably in the ſame ſtate, let their qua- 

lifications or. virtues be what they will. This J 

then is the only place where they can expect a re- 

ward for their, ſuperior excellencies, if Proyidence 

has been kind enough to enable them to diſtinguiſh 

themſelyes; That ſome have done ſo We ks 


WU | 
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but the numbers are much too few to conſtitute» 
any pretence to national capacity. 


Plan for the converſion and improvement 
of African Slaves. 


There are ſo many frequently anſwered repetitions 
in this ſection, and ſuch a parade of the ſelf-ap- 
pointed legiſlator, it neither can deſerve nor re- 


quire further notice, than bare referring the pa- 


tient reader to the former parts of our anſwer, 


where the Author's affection to the cauſe of hu-— 


% mapity, religion, and his country will appear in 
its true light.“ 


Eſtabliſhment of Clergy and their duty | 


among Slaves. 


The emoluments of two pariſhes being barely 
*.\uthcient for the decent ſupport of a family” is 
again repeated: yet the Reverend Eſſayiſt ſecured 
the two richeſt livings and contrived to leave that 
a ſingle one, which to a reſident Miniſter was 


nearly one third leſs advantageous, than either of 


his: It was happy he had ancther profeſſion to 
provide a fortune for his family, if the livings 
could only ſupport it. Schools certainly are neceſ- 
ſ-ry, and., it we'e to be wiſhed ſuch could be eſ- - 
tabliſheo as would ſuperſede the neceſſity of ſend- - 
ing youth to England; but notwithſtanding the 
many inconventencies : that attend it, We far , 
the cuſtom muſt ſtill continue, as there is no other 
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effectual method of keeping them apart from the 
negroes, the doing which ought to he evei y parent's 
firſt care and attention. The“ finding a fenfi= 
x ble, ſober negro to be ſurety for another's good 
e behaviour,” has been often attempted, but al- 
ways in vain.---The Effayiit's deſcribing that as 

growing into a cuſtom, (for the planters to put on 


the gown,) of which we have no one inſtance in 
the iſland, has been already noticed. 


General improvement of ſlaves. 


No one can more -fincerely wiſh this than the 
planter ; but the means muit be more judicious, | 
than any which have been hitherto piopoſed : 

mere declamation and flying off into ſubjects, hard 
to be underſtood, and liable to be wreſted to the 
detriment of religion, can never anſwer that pur- 


poſe; and ſuch is this ſcction, wide of the point, 
and dreſſed out for parade, not real ſervice. 


Privileges granted and Police extended to Slaves. 


Had the Eſſayiſt's whole work conſiſted of this 
ſingle chapter ouly, We ſhould have een ſaved the 
difagiceable taſk of criticizing on his performance; 
and as he then would have avoided the imputation 
of dealing in unmerited accuſations, We ſhould 
have had no cauſe to produce any againſt him, tho 


juſtly deſerved. We are happy in approving the 


greateſt part of this ſection, and will gladly con- 
leibute to propoſe and carry into execution whate- 


ver 


1 


ver may tend to the increaſe of well judged privis- 
leges, and the eſtabliſhment of a regular and equi 
| table police. This ſubject is already begun apon 
in St. Chriſtopher. The lives, the limbs, the 
faces, and properties of negroes are ſecured b 
law. The power of the maſter may be further 
reſtrained by a Judge, who ſhould take all correc- 
1 tions of a heavier nature than a few ſtripes into his 
own hands. The ſlave really kidnapped,or not fairly 
purchaſed, ſhould be tent back free, if he deſired 
it, at the Colony's expence; and the Captain of 
the ſhip proſecuted for damages, which, there is 
no doubt, would fully indemnify j it for all trouble, 
and charges. For theſe two laſt benevolent hints 
Wie are indebted to the African Treatiſe, let us 
return to the Eſſay. A flave flagrantly ill treat- 
* ed ſhould be ſold for the benefit of the public 
at an caſy rate to ſome conſiderate man. To 
c make a man free who cannot earn an honeſt 
„living, would be inhuman and impolitic it is 
letting locſe on ſociety a thief in deſpair.” TEH¹is 
is very juſt, and to enforce. it, We could wiſh a 
law that ſhould oblige every maſter who did ſo, 
co ſettle au annuity on that flave, that ſhould be a 
FF ſufficient maintenance for life; and even if maſters 
were reſtrained from improper manumiſſions, if 
there was a Judge, or even a. Court, appointed 
to allow or diſallow of their mann and 
the conditions of them, to beſtow freedom as the 
reward of merit, or refuſe it if undeſerved, it would 
be no inconſiderable improvement to our Police.“ 
We haye already ſecured their property from vio- 
lation. 
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lation in ſome caſes, we might extend it to all, 
Thoneſtly acqui red: The marriages of {lives is al- 
fo a point much to be wiſhed, and the ele rgy would 
_ doubtleſs do their part to encourage it, by taking 
no fees, but this has been already attempted by 
very conſiderable rewards, as an houſe, larger ex- 
tent of ground, eloathing for them, ani-promiſed 
for their children, but all without ſuccels: If 
any means could be thought of to effect it, it would 
greatly improve and humanize them The 
„ mmimnm of a negroes àllowance for cloaths and 
„ proviſions ſhould be ſettled by law. Slaves 
* ſhould be allowed Saturday afternoon'as at Ja- 
maica, for their own work, and sto waſh their 
clothes. Sunday thould be wholly their owa.“ 
(Sunday is fo now.) “ Their little properties 
'«© ſhould be ſecured to them: their families thould 
not be torn frem them: (Ther ſcMom affe, 
We may ſay never. *but-by diſtreſs of the maſter.) 
All plantation-ſlaves, as in Antigua, ſhould be 
e conſidered as fixed to the freehold, and nat car- 
« ried away wantonly at pleaſure.“ - So far We 
approve, and other advantages might ariſe, could 
We preceed with theſe, as we have already began 
with ſome. To diſcourage improper connections, 
Wee would alſo withall mulattoes ſhould be trained 
to ſome trade or buſineſs, and ifent out free at the 
age of twenty one years, atithe expence of their 
fathers; and if a man has a mulatto born to him 
by another perſon's negreſs, he ſhould pay to the 
owner ten pounds ſterling, as ſoon as the child 
was weaned: this. would indemnify him for the 
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Feaching the trade and freedom of the child 
2 2 15 5 . 
On thete outlines We would wifi to fee their im- 
provement grounded and thcit a dvantages nude 
tie object of their owner's and "the legifiature's 
utmoſt and moſt mature attention; but to in 
veigh agaiſt lavery as unnatural, to prop car- 
Tying on the work of plantations with them if 


free, or to degrade freedom into not only making 


it cheap and common but 5 |. and holding 
forth ſuch a dc ctrine, before they are in 5ny des 2rCe 
fitting to receive or uſe it, either to their own-ad 

vantage or th-t of the community; nay it atcain= 


ed, when they would molt certainly avule it tothe 


a g ? DL. EL 
manifelt detriment anc perhaps Gettr action OI both, 
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is ſuch a mixture of ignotrance in beth religious 


and civil polity as We cannot account fer in any 


perſon ot common ſenſe, common education 
and exp erience. 
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We are extremely concerned that we cannot 
join the Eflayiſt here, as we did in 
the laſt ſection. Here his own inter: {ts advance 
and pievent all ſight of the real ſubj: & i in hand: 
his own character of benevolence, of hun nanity, 
and the tender feclings“ is brought forward in 
ſupport of the prejudices of thoſe: mitinformed 
great men, who may be influenced by ſuch pre- 
tences to take a brother by the hand: But that 
theſe cffufions are mere pretences, we have proved, 
4 can turther prove by this cruel inſtance from 
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his own work. After his cenſures on a brother 
clergyman for ſaults, een oe out, and 
highly cxaggeratcd, he adds,“ he had a falary 
«which without being earned he punCtually re- 
% ceived.“ This reflection might injure that 
clerpyman's private fortune, who has a large fami- 
Iy, a and no rifources but bis livings; who does 
whatever duty is enjoined him, and has at leaſt 
the merit of univerial good-will to mankind ; We 
wiſh our reſlections on the Effiyitt to have no o— 
ther effect than defending ourielves, not injufing 
him; as how can an independent fortune be in- 
jured ? We o. ly obſerve that he who has a glaſs 
head ſhould not throw ſtones: Can the Reverend 
Eſhayiſt be juſtly oſtended at our treating him as 
he has a brother clergyman, in pointing out ſala- 
rics received by him, and never earned? Can he, 
„hem ro entreatics could move to ſpare this bro- 
ther clergymen, to omit the cenſure, or {ſten any 
part of his aſperity, be ſurpriſed at our“ ſetting 
him up as a beacon near a dangerous ſhoal, to 
& which the public has a right?” Whatever others 
may think of this laſt ſentence; he cannot deem it 
too ſevere, as he muſt recollect his having uſed it 
in anſwer to thoſe entreaties: Can he wonder if in 
defence of an injured community, (Which both in 
general reflections and in particular anecdotes of 
individuals, he has ſo vn uſtly traduced,) We have 
endeavoured to ſhew the world that no degree of 
credibility can potizbly be allowed him? We truſt 
Me have clearly demonſtrated the futility of thoſe 
principles on which he grounds his deſtructive at, 


ler tions. | 


1 


fertions, and raiſes ſuperſtructures that inevitably 
muſt fall, though they are the retult of fourteer 
years Labour: and twenty years experience: Time 
ſaclly miſapplied ! which might have been em 
ployed to much better purpolcs, 


We now leave him to ſuture ſchemes, to eſta- 
bliſhing laws for other countrics, and to opening 


more new channels for trade, and ſhutting up the. 


old; We content our ſelves with theſe concluiions, 


naturally towing from the Dremiſes------"That 
the purchaſing flaye: is not only allowed, but 
expreiily commanded in holy wiit------ That 


they are happier as flaves, and in a more 
civilized ſtate, than they would be as free- 
men That our kind and proper treat- 
ment of them is the duty enjoined by divine 
laws and ovght to be confi: med (wh re 1t is not 
already) by thoſe of the mother count; iy and Cco- 
lonies.---Th.t St. Chriſtopher has begun and: is 


well diſpoſed to proceed in ſach regulations 


That if ever negroes are conver td to the profeſiton 
and practice of Chriſtianity, it mult be in thzir 
preſent ſtate---- That the ſchemes of the Eſſuyiſt 
are viſionary and impracticabl-, and that the at- 


tempting to carry them into execution would: 


be pernicious, and perhaps rujnons and ſubver- 


five of the community----'Þ hat neither the public 


ror individuals of St. Chriſtopher iclerve the 
malevolent cenſures thrown out againſt them, nor- 
on the ſtricteſt enquiry can We hear of any Welt-- 
India Iſlands that merit ſuch aſperity---- That his 
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aſſertions are empty froth, and his labouted and: 
florid declamations mere whipped ſyllzbub with- 


out ſubſtance or connection---- That his work is 


full of abſurdities and contradictions--=-Taat h1s 
anecdotes are not to be depended upon, as they 
ↄriſe from perſonal motives inſtead of a lincers: 


love of truth, and that his pretences to benevo- 


lence and humanity are equally frivolous and with 
out foundation. 


tle ſocie ty, and even his beſt friends have been ſo 
much ſeverer upon his performance than We have 
« (in declaring that “ his illnatured groundleſs, 
de and infounded anecdotes, his general | and unjuil 
« reftections, his undeſerved abuſe, his bitte: ncts 


Theſe are the . ſentiments of our lit- 


e and gall, and numberleſs marks ef il!nature 
* and illmanners have blaſted his book,“) that 


We believe We may venture to add, the fame 
opinion prevails, without a ſingle exception, in 


| Every planter and inhabitant of St. Chriſtopher, | 
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